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THE  ANVIL:  A  STORY  BY 
CHARLES  DUFFY 


That  morning  I  drove  up  to  New 
Hampshire  to  see  Oakie  was  hot 
and  humid,  and  I  was  thinking 


that  the  Volkswagen  might  over¬ 
heat.  The  little  car  was  clipping 
along  the  Newburyport  Turnpike 
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at  close  to  seventy,  and  the  wind 
buffeted  it  back  and  forth  between 
the  white  cigarette-like  marks  that 
told  me  to  stay  away  from  the 
other  cars  on  the  road.  The  air 
hotly  blowing  through  the  window 
didn’t  cool  me  off,  and  for  some 
reason  I  was  hoping  the  Volks¬ 
wagen  wouldn’t  overheat.  “They 
can't  over’eat,  sir,”  a  short  wink¬ 
ing  salesman  had  told  me  in  a 
strangely  affected  voice  that  hov¬ 
ered  between  French  and  German. 
“The  engines  of  these  cars  are  air 
cooled,  and  therefore  no  conven¬ 
tional  ’eating  system  is  necessary.” 
I  raised  my  eyebrows  to  lie  that 
I  had  received  new  knowledge.  He 
had  smiled  at  me  and  was  pleased. 
And  I  was  pleased  too,  because  I 
liked  the  beautiful  way  he  touched 
the  car  with  only  one  finger  all  the 
time,  never  pressing  it  or  pound¬ 
ing  it.  There  was  a  speck  of  dust 
on  the  shiny  metal,  and  he  daintily 
but  briskly  brushed  it  off.  He  real¬ 
ly  loved  those  little  bugs.  And  he 
really  loved  to  sell  them.  “So  in 
the  winter,  you  never  have  to 
worry  about  freezing,  and  come 
the  summer  time,  you  never  will 
have  your  car  over’eat.  .  .  .” 

So  the  salesman  had  told  me  not 
to  worry.  But  it  was  a  hot  day  and 
who  knows?  My  Volkswagen  might 
be  the  first  one  in  history  to  over¬ 
heat.  What  would  happen  if  the 
car  did,  I  really  couldn’t  imagine. 
My  first  car  had  steamed  up  plenty 
of  times  in  the  summer  and  I  had 
known  exactly  what  to  do.  I  just 
refilled  the  radiator  with  lukewarm 
water  and  I  was  off  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  But  a  Volkswagen  doesn’t 


have  a  radiator.  What  could  I  do? 
Just  wait,  I  suppose.  Like  Oakie, 
just  wait. 

But  I  didn’t  want  to  think  about 
Oakie  and  just  then  I  didn’t  have 
to  because  there  was  a  paint  crew 
in  the  road.  There  were  about 
twenty  college  boys  on  the  side  of 
the  highway  telling  everyone  to 
slow  down.  I  didn’t  want  to  slow 
down ;  in  fact,  I  idly  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  drive  full 
speed  through  that  mob  of  people 
in  the  little  car.  Would  the  crew 
stop  the  car  or  would  the  car  just 
knock  them  down  like  a  bowling 
ball?  I  couldn’t  vividly  imagine 
either  as  happening.  But  I  was  go¬ 
ing  faster  than  I  should  have  and 
so  about  the  tenth  worker  that  I 
passed  yelled  out  at  me.  I  suppose 
the  other  workers  didn’t  care — I 
don’t  think  any  of  them  really 
cared  because  I  don’t  think  any  of 
them  were  really  working.  The 
only  one  who  did  any  real  work 
in  that  mob  on  the  highway  was 
the  man  who  rode  a  little  machine 
that  painted  over  the  faded  white 
mark  with  a  quick  drying  fresh 
coat.  It’s  funny,  I  thought  then, 
they  can  always  renew  that  paint 
at  precisely  the  old  position  if  there 
is  just  the  faintest  grey  of  white 
left  by  the  old  lines.  The  line  can 
be  whitened  for  another  year  and 
saved  from  oblivion. 

The  painters  in  the  road  were 
far  behind  me  now  and  I  had  pushed 
the  needle  back  up  to  seventy. 
To  the  northwest,  piled  up  over 
the  distant  White  Mountains,  the 
first  thunderheads  were  forming, 
now  reddened  palely  by  the  atmos- 
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pheric  dust.  They  were  at  least 
fifty  miles  away  I  knew,  and  I 
would  not  run  into  them  for  about 
a  half  an  hour.  As  yet,  there  were 
no  “anvil”  formations,  those 
wedge-shaped  ice  clouds,  on  top  of 
the  distant  thunderheads.  The  “an¬ 
vils”  would  form  when  the  violent¬ 
ly  up-pushing  cumulus  clouds 
would  reach  the  stratosphere  and 
the  moist  air  would  freeze  into  tiny 
ice  particles.  Only  then  could  the 
electricity  be  generated  in  the 
towering  cloud  and  only  then 
would  thunder  and  lightning  stage 
their  act.  But  you  never  see  this 
anvil  cloud  when  the  thunderstorm 
is  bearing  down  on  you.  Only  the 
billowy  rounded  tops  of  the  cumu¬ 
lus  are  visible,  and  it  is  up  and  be¬ 
hind  those  clouds  that  the  anvil 
lurks,  hidden  high  and  cold.  When 
the  storm  is  in  the  distance, 
though,  you  can  usually  see  the  an¬ 
vil  sitting  brilliantly  on  top  of  the 
jumble  of  dark  clouds  below. 

I  had  seen  quite  a  few  thunder¬ 
storms  in  the  past  five  days  as  I 
had  travelled  east  from  California. 
Almost  one  for  every  day.  One  had 
gathered  up  quickly  over  the  wood¬ 
ed  foothills  of  Colorado,  one  had 
glistened  majestically  like  a  ba¬ 
roque  picture  frame  across  the 
hushed  yellow  of  Nebraska,  an¬ 
other  had  struck  wildly  as  I  sped 
past  a  gas-station  town  on  a  detour 
road  in  Ohio,  and  now  one  on  the 
fifth  day  was  forming  on  the  warm 
air  currents  that  rose  from  curved 
New  Hampshire  valleys  up  over 
the  state  line. 

All  the  storms  were  welcome  to 
me  as  I  had  sped  eastward,  because 


they  all  kept  my  mind  off  Oakie, 
and  God  knows  never  had  she  been 
flitting  through  my  brain  so  much, 
and  always  in  the  same  way.  She 
was  standing  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  her  house  with  a  baseball  bat  in 
her  hand,  playing  with  her  five 
year  old  cousin.  She  was  barefoot 
and  wore  a  red  blouse  and  tan 
Bermuda  shorts.  She  hadn't  seen 
me  walk  up  the  road  and  so  she 
kept  on  playing  and  laughing 
whenever  her  slight  body  awk¬ 
wardly  swung  the  bat  with  her 
hands  a  foot  apart.  I  stood  quietly 
behind  her  on  the  edge  of  the 
lawn.  She  took  another  swing, 
laughed,  but  hit  the  ball  harder 
than  she  had  expected  to  and  it 
hit  little  Tommy  on  the  head.  She 
dropped  the  bat  and  ran  to  him 
with  one  hand  over  her  mouth  and 
knelt  down  on  the  grass  beside 
him.  But  Tommy  was  all  right, 
and  I  knew  Oakie  was  all  right, 
and  it  was  then  that  I  supposed 
that  I  loved  her  because  I'll  never 
forget  that  little  scene  and  her 
grass-stained  knees,  and  I  could¬ 
n’t  forget  it  all  the  way  eastward, 
in  the  third  week  of  June,  during 
the  first  year  of  understanding. 

I  had  a  strange  feeling  that  day 
on  the  lawn,  one  that  I  can’t  de¬ 
scribe  accurately  and  one  that  I 
had  surely  never  experienced. 
Vaguely,  it  felt  like  someone  was 
gently  pulling  the  skin  from  my 
back  and  that  my  ribs  on  either 
side  were  being  tightened  slowly 
and  my  stomach  pushed  in.  The 
feeling  left  me  soon,  however, 
when  I  started  to  talk  to  Oakie, 
and  it  has  never  come  back  since. 
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And  so  for  a  year  I  wondered  if  I 
had  really  loved  her,  or  if  I  had 
just  “loved  her  for  a  minute’’;  or 
maybe  I  had  loved  what  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  love,  or  loved  what  I  had 
wanted  to  love.  My  mind  operated 
like  this  from  that  day  on.  For  a 
year  I  had  had  no  rest. 

But  I  had  expected  no  peace  in 
California  anyway  because  there 
I  had  gone  to  do  graduate  work, 
had  gone  without  fitting  Oakie  in¬ 
to  my  plans.  Oh  sure,  I  had  told 
her  to  wait.  And  I  knew  she  would. 
But  in  the  land  of  beginning  again 
I  had  met  the  California  Girl.  At 
first  I  had  thought  this  species  was 
very  silly  until  I  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  and  this  crea¬ 
ture  had  shaken  my  narrow  East¬ 
ern  stereotypes.  So  I  had  dated  her, 
and  then  another  one,  and  soon  the 
image  of  the  California  Girl  was 
destroyed  in  the  individuals  of 
Sandy  and  Alice  and  Carol.  But 
Sandy,  Alice,  and  Carol  were  not 
the  little  shy  New  Hampshire  girl 
who  lived  in  a  pine-smothered 
house  on  the  edge  of  a  small  New 
England  town,  who  wrote  me  a 
short  letter  every  week,  and  who 
hoped  that  I  was  doing  well  in 
my  studies.  The  girl  back  home 
who  hoped  I  was  coming  back — 
every  day  I  remembered  her  and 
told  myself  that  I  was  going  back 
home  to  Oakie  some  day. 

And  so  I  was  on  the  Newbury- 
port  Turnpike,  the  last  toll  road 
from  California  I  would  be  on.  And 
I  was  heading  up  to  the  Granite 
State.  The  Granite  State.  The  land 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
jutting  from  a  craggy  cliff.  I  al¬ 


ways  felt  that  his  square  jaw  was 
muttering  a  stern  sentence  on  the 
sweet  valleys  below.  Then  further 
up  the  beaten  range,  rounded  by 
the  rain  and  wind  and  the  other 
geological  forces  that  had  started 
to  subdue  these  one-time  Rockies 
even  before  the  Indian  had  been 
an  Oriental,  further  up  was  Mt. 
Washington.  On  that  little  moun¬ 
tain,  the  biggest  one  that  we  can 
boast  of  in  New  England,  there  is 
a  weather  station,  and  the  winds, 
that  the  cold  lifeless  Canadian 
plains  unleash  down  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  tear  with  hurricane 
force  past  its  summit.  They  are  so 
strong  and  steady  that  the  station 
has  to  be  anchored  down  like  a 
boat.  Oakie’s  father  had  pointed 
to  it  once  last  summer  and  said 
that  the  worst  weather  in  the 
world  occurred  up  there.  But  he 
was  old,  had  never  been  to  high 
school,  and  was  a  resident  of  New 
Hampshire;  I  was  a  resident  of 
Boston,  so  I  didn’t  believe  him, 
then.  That  low  mountain  up  there 
with  a  few  slivers  of  late  spring 
snow  dimly  white  in  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  cloud  just  couldn’t  be  wild  and 
windy.  Then  too,  he  told  me  that 
the  snow  stayed  in  Tuckerman’s 
Ravine  well  into  the  summer  and 
I  couldn’t  believe  that  either.  It 
was  almost  making  a  denial  of 
your  eyes  to  say  that  this  green 
pinewind  state  in  the  summer  still 
harbored  the  remnants  of  winter. 
This  was  New  Hampshire,  termi¬ 
nus  and  graveyard  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachians,  making  a  brave  last  stand 
in  Mt.  Washington. 

I  was  going  to  New  Hampshire 
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and  I  had  come  from  California.  I 
had  come  when  I  had  received  the 
telephone  call  from  Oakie’s  mother. 
That  was  only  five  or  six  days  ago 
and  from  the  moment  that  the 
word  “cancer”  was  groaned 
through  the  soft  yellow  mouthpiece 
of  the  dormitory  phone  I  had  been 
coming.  “I’m  coming — drive — in  a 
week  or  so — tell  her — .”  I  had 
choked  when  I  told  my  friends  that 
my  girl  had  cancer,  I  had  thrown 
everything  I  had  into  my  Volks¬ 
wagen,  I  had  locked  my  room,  there 
was  smog  in  the  city,  I  got  a  flat 
almost  as  soon  as  I  left,  I  forgot 
a  razor  and  didn’t  shave  until  I 
reached  my  home  in  Boston. 

As  I  drove  up  higher  into  the 
foothills  of  the  White  Mountains 
and  had  to  shift  more  and  more 
as  the  grades  grew  steeper,  I  re¬ 
membered  a  little  scene  from  out 
of  those  twenty  or  so  other  little 
scenes  that  are  early  childhood. 
I  had  not  remembered  it  for  years 
and  only  the  intimacy  I  now  had 
with  the  terror  called  cancer  re¬ 
called  it  from  the  dripping  candle 
of  memory,  and  being  remembered 
again  would  solidify  once  more 
like  the  candle  wax,  whiter  and 
more  brittle.  To  be  truthful,  it 
wasn’t  actually  a  scene  I  remem¬ 
bered,  only  a  dialogue  without  a 
setting,  though  for  some  reason  I 
think  it  took  place  under  a  little 
lilac  arch  we  used  to  have  at  the 
back  of  our  house  years  ago.  Any¬ 
way,  my  father  had  just  communi¬ 
cated  the  word  “cancer”  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  he  had  done  it  in  that 
curiously  unspoken  but  mouthed 
way  that  people  still  do  when  they 


talk  about  the  evil  disease.  Why 
they  never  want  other  people  to 
hear  that  word  (and  yet  they  do 
so  much),  I  don’t  know.  But  then, 
in  the  little  long  ago  dialogue,  I 
had  asked  my  father  what  was 
bad  about  “cancer,”  because  I  had 
thought  that  “cancer”  was  the  sas¬ 
sy  pimples  of  venom  that  occasion¬ 
ally  form  in  the  mouth.  What  was 
so  bad  about  them?  So  my  father 
had  to  explain,  and  when  I  heard 
it  I  had  known  a  new  fact,  heard 
of  a  great  evil,  and  felt  a  remote 
sin.  Then  the  smoothness  of  the 
“C”  had  been  differentiated  from 
the  twisted  fork  of  the  “K.” 

So  now  the  frightened  girl  who 
had  once  stood  up  from  a  little 
boy,  who  had  turned  to  me  with 
white  June  legs  untanned  as  yet, 
with  funny  little  grass-stained 
kneecaps  just  like  little  Tommy’s, 
the  girl  who  had  pulled  my  ribs 
when  she  had  bent  over  and  tried 
to  brush  away  the  grass  stains  on 
the  small-boned,  white-skinned 
knees — now  she  had  cancer,  and  I 
was  going  up  there  to  ancient  New 
Hampshire  to  see  her.  It  was  un¬ 
real.  This  shouldn’t  have  been  hap¬ 
pening,  I  had  thought.  But  like  the 
the  thunderstorm  in  the  distance, 
the  buffeting  hot  air,  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  and — well,  like 
the  irritating  cankers  in  the  mouth 
that  make  eating  painful — like  all 
of  these,  it  was  real  and  it  would 
happen.  Oakie  did  have  cancer  and 
I  would  see  her.  I  shifted  into  low 
gear  to  climb  a  very  steep  hill,  the 
steepest  one  yet;  it  was  the  last 
hill  before  Oakie’s  town. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  parked  the 
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car  underneath  the  pine  trees  that 
grew  thickly  around  the  old  black 
and  white  house.  I  had  always  felt 
pleasant  when  I  had  seen  my  car 
parked  on  the  brown  mat  of  slip¬ 
pery  pine  needles  with  crunchy 
pine  cones  scattered  on  them  like 
black  nutmegs  on  a  wooden  kitchen 
table.  I  felt  a  little  of  the  old  pleas¬ 
ure  then  as  I  walked  over  the  warm 
ground.  I  was  glad  I  did.  It  was 
not  quite  the  same  old  pleasure, 
though  it  was  the  same  place,  but 
still  I  felt  it  faintly  and  tried  to 
feel  more  of  it. 

No  one  came  out  to  greet  me  so 
I  went  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
I  found  her  father  there,  sleeping 
in  a  small  aluminum  chair.  I  hesi¬ 
tated  to  wake  him,  but  he  looked 
uncomfortable  in  the  chair  and  so 
I  nudged  him  gently.  He  grunted 
loudly,  but  still  slept.  The  noise 
seemed  to  be  too  savage  for  this 
mild,  half-bald  man,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  smiling  and  shaking  your 
hand,  who  never  talked  about  him¬ 
self  but  only  of  his  daughter.  I 
wondered  if  he  had  changed. 

He  grunted  again,  then  woke  up 
by  nearly  jumping  out  of  the  chair. 
I  stepped  back,  almost  afraid.  He 
slowly  settled  back  into  the  chair 
and  stared  vacantly  at  the  house 
before  him.  I  was  standing  almost 
directly  in  his  line  of  vision,  but 
he  did  not  see  me.  Had  he  turned 
blind?  Or  was  he  still  asleep?  I 
knew  one  thing — he  didn’t  know  I 
was  there  in  front  of  him.  If  he 
had,  if  he  were  still  the  friendly 
harmless  man  I  had  known,  he 
would  now  be  laughing  so  merrily 
that  I  couldn’t  help  but  join  in  with 


him,  and  he  would  be  shaking  my 
hand,  and  he  would  be  asking  me 
all  about  life  in  California.  The 
pleasant  feeling  of  the  pine  needles 
was  gone  now.  Instead  a  grey  cold¬ 
ness  (or  was  it  heat?)  began  to 
sweat  slowly  from  inside  the  tanned 
layers  of  my  skin.  There  was 
only  one  thing  I  could  think  of 
now.  I  remembered  Horatio’s  mys¬ 
teriously  soothing  words,  “Good 
night,  sweet  prince,  and  flights  of 
angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.”  They 
seemed  incongruous  now.  Every¬ 
thing  did.  I  almost  ran  back  to  the 
car,  but  I  saw  something  move  on 
his  face.  He  looked  at  me  and  he 
knew  me.  And  he  did  everything 
he  always  did  now,  even  though  he 
was  a  little  embarrassed  for  his 
trance.  He  didn’t  laugh  very  loud 
and  I  certainly  didn’t,  but  still  we 
managed  to  regain  some  of  the  old 
friendship  we  had  the  summer  be¬ 
fore. 

I  could  tell  very  easily  that  he 
did  not  want  to  talk  of  Oakie  just 
yet.  I  was  glad  of  it.  After  a  min¬ 
ute  or  so  he  went  into  the  house 
and  came  bustling  back  with  a 
glass  of  his  own  grape  juice.  He 
made  it  too  sweet  as  always,  but 
it  was  cold  anyway.  Then  he  sensed 
that  I  probably  wanted  to  hear 
something  definite  about  Oakie.  He 
quickly  swallowed  the  rest  of  his 
drink  (he  did  everything  with  an 
incredibly  nervous  speed)  and 
stood  up.  “Oakie  was  very  happy 
when  we  told  her  you  were  com¬ 
ing.”  This  man  had  never  lied  to 
me.  I  was  certain  of  that  fact  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  him  completely.  But 
I  knew  instantly  that  he  had  not 
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told  me  the  truth.  I  said  nothing 
but  the  uneasiness  felt  heavier, 
not  because  of  the  lie  but  because 
Oakie  had  not  wanted  me  to  come. 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  happening 
right.  Nothing  ever  works  out 
right,  completely  right,  that  is, 
especially  when  you  have  to  bal¬ 
ance  yourself  precariously  on  the 
ponderous  rolling  log  of  human 
misery. 

I  put  the  glass  down.  There  was 
some  juice  left  but  it  had  been 
much  too  sugary.  Even  sweetness 
can  taste  bad.  “Mr.  Buchner, 
when  can  I  see  her?”  I  said,  fully 
aware  that  it  sounded  as  if  I  was 
going  through  an  ordeal. 

“Well,  she’s  sleeping  now,”  he 
said.  “We  hadn’t  expected  you  un¬ 
til  tonight.”  He  pointed  to  a  second 
floor  window  above  us. 

“She’s  here,  now?” 

“Why  yes,  didn’t  you  know? 
Didn’t  she  tell  you  where  she  was 
staying?”  He  smiled  at  me  very 
sympathetically  and  I  couldn’t 
deny  his  sincerity. 

“No,”  I  said.  “No,  she  never 
even  told  me  that  she  had.  .  .  .  that 
she  had.  .  .  .”  It  stuck.  It  took 
twenty-one  years  for  it  to  stick  and 
when  it  did  I  was  baffled  and  en¬ 
raged.  It  is  just  a  word  produced 
by  the  articulatory  movements  of 
the  mouth  qualifying  a  basic  vocal 
vibration  or  passage  of  air.  It  had 
been  whispered  or  mouthed  silently 
by  people  for  ages  and  I  had  de¬ 
spised  them  for  it.  Now  it  was  my¬ 
self  I  despised.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  perhaps,  I  hated  my 
own  guts.  And  I  couldn’t  really  tell 
why. 


The  father  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm  as  I  stood  there,  choking. 
“Come  on,  I’ll  take  you  up  there. 
She  will  be  so  happy  to  see  you. 
Looks  like  that  thunderstorm  will 
hit  any  minute  now.  Are  your  car 
windows  rolled  up,  Donald?” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  I  looked  up  at  the 
window  as  we  walked  to  the  house. 
I  wondered  if  she  had  been  looking 
out  and  if  she  really  wanted  me 
to  come  in.  I  could  imagine  a  little 
how  she  would  have  felt.  But  may¬ 
be  she  had  been  asleep — at  least 
I  hoped  so. 

He  opened  the  door  quietly  with 
the  big  wide  smile.  I  couldn’t  hear 
what  it  was  he  whispered  in  be¬ 
cause  I  had  remained  at  the  far 
end  of  the  faded  blue  hall.  He  mo¬ 
tioned  me  to  the  door  and  left  me, 
still  smiling  but  not  so  merrily  as 
before.  I  waited  for  a  moment. 
There  were  things  to  say  but  I 
couldn’t  think  of  one.  There  were 
memories  to  remember  but  I  could 
only  recall  the  girl  with  the  grass- 
stained  knees.  There  were  senti¬ 
ments  to  feel  now,  but  I  only  felt 
out  of  place,  self  conscious,  and 
otherwise  much  too  ^sentimental. 
Opening  that  door  was  like  opening 
a  safe  that  contained  your  secret 
diary  to  make  the  daily  entry.  Ex¬ 
citement  was  felt — for  yourself, 
for  what  you  would  write. 

I  slowly  opened  the  door  but 
before  the  view  was  widened  to 
include  Oakie’s  bed,  I  stopped. 
There  are  times  in  a  person’s  life 
when  he  knows  that  he  is  going  to 
make  a  bad  mistake.  We  seldom 
have  the  same  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves  when  we  think  we  are  mak- 
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ing  a  good  decision.  But  there  on 
the  bureau  which  was  all  I  could 
see,  was  a  large  colored  photo¬ 
graph  of  myself,  the  best  I  had 
ever  taken,  and  I  had  been  proud 
of  it.  It  was  me,  I  had  stupidly 
thought.  Well,  there  I  was,  and  had 
been,  for  eight  months — staring  at 
her  and  she  staring  at  me  I  sup¬ 
pose.  You  only  realize  someone 
loves  you  when  an  odd  mysterious 
thing  like  this  happens  to  you.  I 
felt  sure  that  the  photograph  was 
not  a  prop.  It  was  not  like  Oakie 
to  do  that.  So  Oakie  really  did  love 
me.  That  picture  seemed  to  be  the 
only  thing  in  the  room  which  was 
carefully  placed  for  her.  But  I  felt 
the  uneasiness  grow  more.  I  hated 
that  picture  now  as  much  as  I  had 
once  prized  it. 

I  pushed  the  door  all  the  way 
open.  Without  thinking,  without 
feeling,  but  just  seeing,  I  walked 
to  the  bed,  bent  over  the  face,  and 
kissed  the  pale  lips.  They  were 
cold  and  they  trembled.  She  only 
whispered  “Donny.”  And  I  just 
whispered  her  name.  Then  she 
turned  her  head  sideways  and  tried 
to  hide  it  in  the  pillow.  She  knew 
only  too  well  how  she  had  changed. 

Then  I  started  to  feel  emotions 
that  I  considered  worthy  of  the 
situation.  The  visual  impression 
worked  on  me.  She  was  not  ema¬ 
ciated  like  the  living  skeletons  you 
see  in  richly  colored  photographs 
of  starving  Asiatics  in  Life.  No, 
she  was  not  even  near  that  stage 
yet.  But  she  was  thinner.  She  had 
never  been  what  men  would  call 
“fully  developed.”  She  had  been 
wispy,  light — I  used  to  love  to 


carry  her  on  the  beach.  But  now 
her  face  was  thinner.  Her  nose 
seemed  larger,  and  the  eyes  had 
recessed  into  their  hollow  sockets. 
Her  forehead  seemed  sharper,  the 
brow  forming  a  ridge.  The  cheeks 
were  still  full  because  they  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  little  puffed.  The  most 
changed  features  were  her  lips. 
They  were  still  full,  but  in  a  kind 
of  pursed  way  as  if  she  had  been 
thinking  for  a  long  time  and 
couldn’t  release  them.  But  the  color 
was  gone.  They  looked  like  the  lips 
on  an  embalmed  corpse.  That’s  how 
terrible  they  were. 

She  kept  her  face  turned  away 
from  me  and  I  could  tell  she  was 
sobbing.  I  reached  out  and  turned 
the  head  towards  me.  It  was  still 
a  pretty  face,  I  thought.  But  it 
wasn’t. 

“Donny,  you  came,”  she  said 
more  weakly  than  I  thought  she 
would  speak.  Her  voice  had  a  rasp 
too.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  think. 

“I  never  would  have  come  if  your 
mother  hadn’t  phoned  me.  Oakie. 
Why  didn’t  you  ever  tell  me  in  the 
letters?  I  never  even  guessed.” 

She  turned  away  again,  but  not 
as  far  as  she  had  at  first.  “Because 
I  didn’t  want  you  to  come  before 
school  ended.  You’d  be  here  in  a 
few  weeks  anyway.” 

“Be  truthful,  Oakie.  We  always 
tried  to  be  before.” 

“I  am  being  truthful.”  She  tried 
to  emphasize  this  by  staring  hard 
at  me,  but  it  failed.  Her  eyes  were 
still  living  and  young  but  they 
looked  at  me  without  too  much 
conviction. 

“No  you’re  not,”  I  said.  I  looked 
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at  the  sharp  wedges  her  knees 
made  under  the  blanket.  Not  only 
her  face  but  her  limbs  too  had  be¬ 
gun  to  waste.  “No,  you’re  not  be¬ 
ing  truthful,  Oakie.  I  still  know 
you.” 

“All  right  then,  do  you  like  what 
you  see?”  The  tears  came  as  she 
said  this,  but  they  were  not  bitter 
ones.  Oakie  was  never  bitter, 
though  I  knew  she  could  be. 

“I  always  have,”  I  replied.  It 
sounded  foolish  but  I  could  tell 
Oakie  appreciated  it,  because  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  told 
her  anything  like  that.  We  had 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
what  we  felt — and  maybe  we  were 
wrong.  Maybe  you  do  have  to  tell 
people  what  they  already  know  or 
at  least  suspect.  Maybe  the  martyr 
has  to  tell  God  he  loves  Him  when 
he  walks  into  the  arena.  But  is  it 
for  God  or  for  himself  that  he  has 
to  say  it?  And  so  I  told  her  more. 

“You’re  beautiful,  Oakie.”  That 
I  had  told  her  before.  “You’re  as 
beautiful  as  those  pine  trees  out 
there.” 

“You  haven’t  changed,  Donny. 
You’re  still  a  poet.” 

“I  still  write  the  stuff,  you  know. 
But  I  like  aerodynamics  much  bet¬ 
ter.  It’s  more  poetical  than  poetry.” 
She  laughed  at  that  and  I  smiled 
with  her.  We  always  used  to  laugh 
at  the  half  believed  and  half  un¬ 
derstood  statements  of  nonsense 
we  both  loved. 

She  looked  at  me  more  natural¬ 
ly,  the  eyes  a  little  greener.  “Did 
you  find  it  in  California,  Donny?” 

“Did  I  find  what?” 


“What  you  said  you  went  to  look 
for.” 

“Oh,  that.  Well,  you  know — uh, 
I  looked  and  I  studied  and  I  looked 
and  I  studied.  I  could  only  find 
you.” 

“But  surely  I’m  not  as  big  and 
interesting  as  California.”  She 
looked  out  the  window.  She  had 
really  meant  that.  And  the  bad 
part  about  it  was  that  maybe  she 
had  spoken  the  truth.  Oakie  was 
a  small,  slightly-built  girl.  She  had 
lived  all  her  life  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  She  had  gone  to  a  junior 
college  and  the  very  year  she  grad¬ 
uated  she  was  told  that  she  would 
only  have  another  year  of  life,  and 
that  from  behind  windows.  No 
clever  or  witty  words  came  from 
her  mouth;  she  usually  said  the 
common  thing  in  a  shy  way.  For 
a  second,  one  of  those  split  seconds 
that  reveal  a  lifetime,  the  sudden 
draft  that  makes  the  candle  flame 
flicker  and  gasp  for  air,  I  suspected 
that  maybe  I  was  attracted  to  her 
and  wanted  to  know  more  about 
her  (what  else  is  love)  only  be¬ 
cause  she  did  the  same  with  me. 
But  then  I  thought  some  more. 

I  knew  she  wanted  me  to  say 
what  I  had  never  told  her. 

The  room  had  become  darker  in 
that  fuzzy  and  ominous  way  that 
rooms  do  when  a  thunderstorm 
moves  overhead,  but  I  noticed  it 
only  now.  I  remembered  that  it  had 
started  to  darken,  that  the  whole 
place — room,  house,  pine  trees, 
even  the  air — had  darkened  even 
before  I  had  kissed  Oakie.  But 
there  was  no  thunder  and  no  rain, 
just  the  blackness  that  the  cloud 
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produced.  Nothing  was  happening, 
therefore.  Absence  is  nothing.  But 
it  was  terrible  to  sit  there  in  that 
darkness,  to  be  there  in  that  noth¬ 
ing. 

I  had  discovered  something  in 
Oakie  now.  She  was  not  “the  nice 
girl  to  go  with”  anymore.  And  she 
was  not  the  girl  I  had  thought 
ordinary.  And  therefore  she  had 
something  that  I  could  love  or 
could  have  loved  because  you  love 
only  what  you  cannot  fathom.  Then 
she  said  more,  after  she  had  wait¬ 
ed. 

“We  never  said  big  things,  did 
we,  Donny?”  She  faltered  and 
went  on.  “I  mean  we  never  talked 
about  philosophy  or  literature 
much.”  She  was  trying  to  zero  in. 

I  thought  of  the  lawn  scene  and 
the  grass-stained  knees  and  how 
I  had  wanted  to  live  that  scene 
forever.  But  I  could  only  say : 
“Oakie,  do  you  remember.  .  .  .” 

She  urged  me  on  by  pretending 
not  to  be  interested. 

“Do  you  remember  last  summer 
when  we  went  swimming  in  the 
river?”  I  had  started  and  I  kept 
on  going.  “Do  you  remember  that 
little  sand  bar  out  in  the  middle? 
We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  out 
there  and  we  talked  a  lot.”  (That 
had  been  our  big  conversation). 
“That  was  the  most  enjoyable  af¬ 
ternoon  I  have  ever  spent.” 

She  kept  looking  at  me  and  I 
could  feel  her  brain  crumbling  and 
her  heart  mashing  inside  her  ribs, 
crumbling  and  mashing  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  But  she  was  quiet 
and  said  nothing.  Her  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  retract  further  into  the 


head  like  a  camera  moving  back 
for  a  wide  angle  shot. 

So  that  was  our  conversation. 
We  talked  some  more,  sure,  but 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  it  a 
conversation.  The  thunderstorm 
had  passed  by  now,  leaving  no 
rain,  producing  no  thunder. 

The  talk  was  boring  after  a 
while  and  she  fell  asleep  with  the 
late  afternoon  sun  shining  right 
through  a  dirty  yellow  window, 
made  her  face  ghastly.  I  sat  for  a 
long  time  and  looked  at  the  face. 
I  couldn’t  look  at  the  knees  because 
they  weren’t  Oalde’s  knees.  But  I 
tried  hard  to  read  the  face,  to  see 
what  it  was  I  had  missed,  to  find 
some  beautiful  memories  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  face.  There  were  mem¬ 
ories,  yes.  They  were  dead,  though, 
and  Oakie  would  be  dead  in  a  few 
months. 

I  stood  up  and  bent  over  the 
face.  Before  her  weakness  had  put 
her  to  sleep,  while  she  felt  it  com¬ 
ing  on,  she  murmured  weakly  that 
I  was  not  to  come  back  to  see  her. 
She  had  tried  to  make  me  promise. 
But  I  said  nothing — I  just  waited 
for  the  drowsiness  to  overcome 
her.  I  felt  now  that  to  kiss  her 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  so  I 
bent  over  and  put  my  lips  on  hers. 
They  didn’t  tremble  now  but  mine 
did. 

At  the  back  of  Oakie’s  house, 
about  a  hundred  feet  or  so  into 
the  pine  trees,  there  was  a  long, 
low,  ragged  boulder.  I  went  out 
there  and  sat  down.  I  picked  up  a 
pine  cone  and  squeezed  it  in  my 
hand  until  the  sharp  points  bit 
deep  into  the  palm.  On  this  same 
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rock  I  had  kissed  Oakie  for  the 
first  time,  on  a  hot  June  night.  I 
think  it  was  the  same  day  of  the 
grass-stained  knees.  It  was  a  short 
kiss. 

I’ll  come  back  and  see  her,  of 
course,  I  had  thought.  And  I  really 
wanted  to.  The  uneasiness  had 
gone  and  the  sweat  had  dried  up. 
There  was  a  bigger  thunderstorm 
building  up  behind  me  and  the 
thunder  grew  nearer  like  an  in¬ 
vading  army  moving  up  the  valley. 
I  sat  there  only  for  a  short  time, 
only  long  enough  to  say  to  myself 


that  the  candle  had  been  placed  in 
my  hands  now,  and  it  was  burning 
slowly  but  it  would  burn  faster  as 
time  went  on,  and  then  the  hot 
drops  of  wax  would  sear  my  hands 
but  I  would  still  have  to  hold  on 
because  the  bottom  of  the  candle 
had  melted  all  over  my  hands,  glu¬ 
ing  the  candle  to  me,  and  that  soon 
the  flame  would  reach  the  flesh  and 
burn  it.  Then  I  would  scream.  But 
if  I  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
a  woods,  or  screaming  on  the  pack¬ 
ed  sands  of  a  desert,  would  there 
be  sound  for  someone  to  hear? 


THE  FIRST  FISH 


He  having  heard  the  silent  line  draw  short, 

And  feeling  wonder  well  within  his  eye, 

Returned  it,  watching  tail  and  fin  contort, 

And  freedom  having  no  desire  to  die. 

His  day;  for  know  it  was  the  fish  that  drowned, 
Nor  could  it  bite  a  lip  against  a  tear, 

Or  carry  from  the  verdant  taste  of  sound 
This  inconsistent  loneliness,  and  fear. 


John  Campion  Hirsh 
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THE 

SCANDALIZERS 

“May  we  play  charades  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  Aunt  Ellen,  as  we  did 
the  last  time  you  were  here,  when 
it  rained  ?”  But  the  stern  faced 
woman  marched  toward  the  house. 
The  nine  year  old  girl  walked 
quickly  beside  her,  too  excited  to 
be  embarrassed  by  the  way  she  had 
run  down  across  the  lawn  to  greet 
her  aunt,  even  before  the  taxi  had 
pulled  away.  The  girl  repeated  her 
request  and  brushed  her  long  hair 
away  from  her  face.  Her  aunt 
looked  down,  as  if  she  was  just 
aware  of  the  young  girl.  She  smiled 
crisply,  revealing  her  carefully 
cared-for  teeth. 

“What  is  it,  Jennifer  ?” 

“May  we  play  charades  today  ?” 

“We  will  see,  dear,  we’ll  see.” 

“Do  the  ‘pied  piper’  again  and 
I’ll  pretend  not  to  know.  I  loved 
that,  that  was  my  favorite.” 

A  STORY 
BY  PETER  DEE 
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Jennifer’s  mother  stood  at  the 
front  door  watching  her  sister,  El¬ 
len,  and  her  daughter  walk  up  to 
the  house  across  the  freshly  mowed 
green  lawn.  She  crossed  her 
arms  and  tried  to  sigh  the  unrest 
out  of  her  system.  She  could  see 
that  her  sister  was  trying  to  do 
the  same.  Ellen  was  smiling  at  Jen¬ 
nifer  and  pretending  to  listen  to 
her  as  the  child  chattered  happily. 
They  did  present  a  contrasting  pic¬ 
ture:  Ellen,  an  older  woman,  her 
face  lightly  touched  with  make-up, 
and  Jennifer,  colored  by  her  own 
energy  and  helplessly  interested  in 
everything  from  the  origin  of  ants 
to  the  visits  of  her  aunts.  Ellen  had 
some  bad  news;  Jennifer’s  mother 
sensed  this  from  her  sister’s  tone 
of  voice  on  the  telephone.  It  was 
about  their  sister  Edie.  Jennifer 
was  talking  rapidly  to  her  aunt  as 
they  approached  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  house.  Her  mother  stepped 
out  onto  the  porch  and  in  her 
anxiety  she  knocked  over  a  flower 
pot,  in  which  a  small  green  shoot 
had  been  emerging.  It  was  lost  in 
the  overturned  dirt  and  pieces  of 
broken  pottery. 

She  grew  suddenly  angry  as  her 
daughter  and  sister  laughed  at  her 
accident. 

“Jennifer,  did  you  put  that  flow¬ 
er  pot  in  front  of  the  door  like 
that?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed  along  with 
her  aunt.  “I  wanted  to  make  it 
grow  faster,”  she  explained  simply, 
“it’s  my  project  for  school  and  the 
flower  wasn’t  growing  fast  enough. 
There  was  more  sun  here.” 


“Well,  you’ll  have  to  clean  it  up,” 
her  mother  ordered. 

“Vivian,  you  certainly  are  a 
sight  standing  in  the  middle  of 
that  dirt,”  her  sister  Ellen  laughed. 
“Why  don’t  you  send  Jennifer  in 
the  house  for  some  water  and  you 
and  I  can  make  mud  pies.” 

Jennifer’s  mother  gave  her  sister 
a  reprimanding  look  but  then  yield¬ 
ed  a  smile.  Jennifer  quite  enjoyed 
the  mental  picture  of  the  two  wom¬ 
en  making  mud  pies  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  laugh.  “Aunt  Ellen,”  the 
young  girl  said,  “some  times  you 
are  as  funny  as  Aunt  Edie.” 

The  two  women  stopped  smiling. 
Jennifer  became  silent  and  lin¬ 
gered  behind  them  as  the  three  went 
slowly  into  the  house.  Her  mother 
and  aunt  went  into  the  living  room 
and  sat  down.  The  room  was  quiet 
for  a  few  moments.  The  sunlight 
spilled  in  through  the  picture  win¬ 
dow  and  made  the  room  brighter. 
On  the  mantle  shelf  above  the  fire¬ 
place  were  several  Hummel  fig¬ 
urines  and  on  the  wide  wall  above 
this  was  a  copy  of  a  Picasso  paint¬ 
ing. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  on  a 
bookshelf  there  was  a  crudely 
carved  figurine  of  a  shepherdess 
and  some  lambs.  Jennifer’s  mother 
had  carved  it  when  she  was  a 
young  girl  and  Jennifer’s  grand¬ 
mother  had  brought  it  to  the  house 
on  one  of  her  visits  before  she  had 
passed  away.  Jennifer  and  her 
father  liked  it  and  they  would  not 
let  the  creator  of  this  carving  put 
it  in  the  attic.  Jennifer’s  mother 
had  given  in  to  their  enthusiasm 
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and  it  took  a  position  in  a  corner 
of  the  living  room. 

The  silence  in  the  room  grew 
dominant;  it  seemed  that  no  one 
could  create  small  talk.  Jennifer 
touched  the  arms  of  the  chair  with 
nervous,  quick  gestures.  Her  moth¬ 
er  looked  at  her  with  an  awkward 
expression  on  her  face.  “Darling, 
is  something  wrong  ?”  she  asked 
her  daughter. 

“No,”  Jennifer  paused  then, 
“Aunt  Ellen  didn’t  give  me  my 
hug.” 

“Oh  my  dear,”  her  aunt’s  voice 
tinged  with  regret,  “come  here.” 

Jennifer  crossed  to  her  aunt, 
suddenly  feeling  that  she  had  made 
too  much  of  something,  but  at  least 
she  had  broken  the  silence  in  the 
room. 

“You  must  forgive  an  old  woman 
who  forgets  such  things,”  her  aunt 
said.  Jennifer  smiled  again  and 
fingered  the  jewel  that  her  aunt 
wore  on  a  dark  ribbon  about  her 
neck.  Jennifer’s  aunt  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  on  a  trip  to  Minnesota. 
It  was  commemorative  of  the  early 
graining  methods,  being  a  piece  of 
millstone  set  in  a  thin  gold  frame. 
It  was  an  unusual  jewel  and  Jen¬ 
nifer’s  mother  had  asked  her  sister 
to  try  to  get  her  one. 

“Come,  give  mother  a  hug  too, 
darling,  and  then  take  the  dog  out 
in  the  yard  for  her  exercise.” 

“Can  we  play  charades  after¬ 
wards?”  Jennifer  asked. 

“Yes,”  her  mother  answered. 

Jennifer  smiled  and  hurried 
from  the  room.  She  called  to  the 
French  poodle  that  slept  in  the 
kitchen.  Her  voice  gave  it  vitality 


and  they  ran  from  the  house  to  the 
back  yard.  Jennifer  threw  a  red 
ball  across  the  yard.  The  dog  raced 
after  it  and  brought  it  back  to  her. 
Jennifer  smiled  and  hugged  her. 
“Here,  girl,  run  like  the  wind  and 
catch  this.”  She  threw  the  ball  high  / 
in  the  air;  it  bounced  off  the  roof, 
hit  a  tree  limb  and  disappeared  in 
the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

The  dog  pursued  it  but  in  a  few  1 
minutes  she  slouched  back  sad-eyed 
without  it.  “It  must  be  lost.  I’ll  v 
find  it.” 

Jennifer  crawled  into  the  bushes 
and  looked  among  the  strange  dark 
branches  of  the  unexposed  parts 
of  the  foliage.  It  isn’t  pretty  here 
at  all,  she  thought.  There  were 
worms  and  dead  leaves  and  though 
everything  was  pretty  and  green 
with  spring  on  the  outside,  it  was 
ugly  in  here.  When  her  face  broke 
into  a  spider  web,  Jennifer  shud¬ 
dered.  She  imagined  things  were 
crawling  all  over  her,  but  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  search.  She  could  not 
see  the  ball,  but  she  heard  the 
voices  of  her  mother  and  aunt 
coming  from  the  open  living  room 
window  just  above  her  head. 

“If  she  ever  comes  to  work  in 
that  condition  again,  she’ll  lose 
her  job.” 

“Oh,  Ellen,  no,”  Jennifer’s  moth¬ 
er  said. 

“Mr.  Carson  called  me  today 
and  told  me.  He  said  they’ll  hate  to 
do  it  because  she’s  been  at  the  book 
store  so  long,  but  they  can’t  allow 
her  to  start  drinking.  She  fell  off 
the  ladder  yesterday  and  nearly 
broke  her  leg.  She’s  home  now. 
They  told  her  to  rest.  He  thinks 
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that  one  of  us  should  go  and  talk  to 
her.” 

Book  store.  Jennifer  drew  back 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  her 
eyes  wide  with  surprise.  They 
were  talking  about  her  Aunt  Edie. 
Jennifer  went  to  the  store  faith¬ 
fully  every  Saturday  morning.  Her 
Aunt  Edie  had  the  most  happy 
laugh  Jennifer  knew  of.  She  gave 
Jennifer  a  new  book  every  week 
after  they  had  spent  much  of  the 
morning  in  her  aunt’s  office  laugh¬ 
ing  until  their  eyes  were  red  with 
tears  and  their  sides  ached.  What 
were  they  saying  about  her,  that 
she  fell  off  a  ladder.  Jennifer  shud¬ 
dered. 

“You  know  she  won’t  listen  to 
me,  Ellen,”  Jennifer’s  mother  said. 

“I  know.  I  suppose  she  feels  it’s 
her  right  as  the  oldest  sister.” 

After  this  statement  from  her 
aunt,  Jennifer’s  mother  spoke  with 
a  sudden  bitterness.  “She  had  to 
be  so  different.  She  had  to  go  to 
Mexico  and  study  the  scenery  be¬ 
fore  she  could  start  her  paintings. 
She  comes  back  here  so  superior 
that  no  man  is  good  enough  for  her 
to  marry.  Then  all  she  ends  up  with 
is  a  job  in  a  bookstore.” 

“Well,  she  is  going  to  lose  that 
job,”  Ellen  answered;  “then  she’ll 
be  a  fine  case  I  suppose.  I  don’t 
understand  God’s  ways,  sometimes, 
Vivian.  Edie  is  an  intelligent  wom¬ 
an  with  a  good  job.  People  like 
her,  but  now  she’s  taking  to  liq¬ 
uor.” 

“She  needs  something  to  shock 
her  into  a  realization  that  it  will 
ruin  her,”  Jennifer’s  mother  said 
flatly. 


There  was  silence  for  a  while. 
Jennifer  could  hear  someone  stir¬ 
ring  a  spoon  in  a  cup.  After  a  while, 
her  Aunt  Ellen  spoke  again.  Her 
voice  was  very  soft.  “Jennifer  is 
very  close  to  Edie,  isn’t  she  Viv¬ 
ian?”  - 

“Oh  yes,”  Jennifer’s  mother  said 
listlessly,  “she  practically  worships 
her.  Jennifer  would  die  if  she 
missed  a  Saturday  morning  at  the 
book  store.” 

Jennifer’s  aunt  sighed  again. 
“Of  course  I  know  this  could  never 
happen,  but  if  a  child  like  Jennifer 
could  in  some  way  just  let  Edie 
know  how  awful  her  drinking  will 
make  her  to  everyone,  I  bet  she’d 
stop  immediately.  Edie  would 
never  suspect  Jennifer  for  having 
any  other  motives  than  just  loving 
her.” 

There  was  an  abrupt  silence. 
Jennifer  knew  that  her  mother  had 
that  look  of  surprised  anger  on 
her  face;  she  could  sense  it  even 
though  she  couldn’t  see  her  moth¬ 
er.  “Ellen  Collier,  how  can  you 
even  think  of  such  a  thing?”  The 
voice  carried  its  familiar  challeng¬ 
ing  tone.  Jennifer  grew  angry  in 
spite  of  herself.  “My  God,  why 
she’s  just  a  child.  Edie  is  my  sister 
and  I  love  her,  but  I’m  not  going 
to  sacrifice  Jennifer’s  innocence  for 
her.  Now  you  must  put  such  a 
thought  out  of  your  mind.” 

“But  Vivian,  I  never  meant  that 
Jennifer  should  actually  do  it.”  Her 
aunt  protested  with  intense  sin¬ 
cerity,  “I  was  just  babbling 
through  desperation.” 

“Well,  don’t  babble  like  that 
please,”  her  mother’s  voice  was 
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crisp  and  sharp  and  then  there 
was  another  silence.  When  her 
mother  spoke  again  her  voice  was 
apologetic.  ‘Tm  sorry,  Ellen.  I’d 
rather  not  talk  about  Edie  any 
more  this  afternoon  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  letter  lay  crumpled  under 
the  window.  Edie  Holden  sat  back 
in  the  shapeless  cushions  of  her 
old  arm  chair  and  stared  at  the 
ceiling  for  some  time.  Occasionally 
she  would  lift  a  glass  of  whiskey 
to  her  mouth  and  drink  without 
looking  at  it.  There  was  a  half- 
empty  fifth  on  the  table  beside  her. 
An  easel  had  been  pushed  to  a 
corner  of  the  apartment  room.  The 
woman  suddenly  threw  her  half 
filled  glass  against  her  bookcase. 
The  glass  did  not  break ;  it  hit  one 
of  the  soft,  leather-bound  volumes 
and  dropped  to  the  rug,  almost 
without  a  noise.  For  my  first  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  bottle  of  liquor  I’m  la¬ 
belled  an  alcoholic,  she  thought 
angrily.  She  rose  and  picked  up  the 
glass.  Then  she  carried  the  half 
filled  bottle  to  the  kitchen  and 
poured  the  remaining  contents  into 
the  sink.  She  threw  the  empty  bot¬ 
tle  into  the  waste  basket.  The  loud 
noise  brought  her  out  of  her  angry 
mood.  She  went  slowly  back  to  the 
apartment’s  main  room  and  sat 
down  again.  The  tension  gave  her 
that  heavy  feeling  in  her  heart.  It 
was  like  the  pain  that  had  fright¬ 
ened  her  last  week  before  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  told  her  it  was  nothing 
serious;  just  that  she  needed  rest. 
If  the  heart  stops,  Edie,  you  will 
stop,  he  had  said  to  her,  and  so  you 


must  not  try  to  do  all  the  things 
you  could  do  when  you  were 
younger. 

She  had  left  his  office  a  fright¬ 
ened  woman.  She  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  time  was 
passing  her  so  quickly,  Jennifer 
had  become  such  a  part  of  her  life. 
Now  she  had  a  vision  of  her  life 
ending  without  any  fulfillment  of 
her  dream. 

She  crossed  and  picked  up  the 
painting  from  the  easel  she  had 
angrily  pushed  into  the  corner  on 
the  day  Mr.  Carson  had  sent  her 
home  from  work.  The  unfinished 
sketch  lacked  even  a  sense  of  life. 
The  tree  was  a  line  of  monotonous 
brown  paint;  the  valley  it  over¬ 
looked  was  a  haze.  She  could  re¬ 
member  nothing  of  a  scene  that 
had  once  caused  her  to  stand  trans¬ 
fixed  for  nearly  a  day.  The  day  she 
had  dared  to  believe  that  she  would 
become  a  major  artist  if  she  worked 
hard  enough.  At  that  time  she 
did  not  count  years — she  just  set 
up  a  goal. 

She  had  been  a  fool  to  think  she 
could  come  home  and  paint  from 
memory ;  she  knew  this  as  she  put 
the  painting  back  on  the  easel.  In 
fact  she  had  known  it  for  some 
time,  but  Jennifer  had  brought 
such  a  calmness  to  her  spirit.  The 
dreams  of  the  young  girl  were  be¬ 
coming  her  own  and  they  gave  her 
such  a  peaceful  sense  of  fulfillment 
without  pain. 

Sadly  she  looked  at  her  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  mirror  above  her  bu¬ 
reau.  She  wasn’t  desperately  old 
yet.  There  was  still  some  trace  of 
youth  left.  But  the  age  lines  had 
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started  their  invasion.  They  or¬ 
ganized  at  her  temples  and  rushed 
out  when  no  guard  had  been  set 
up.  The  eyes  had  dulled,  the  once 
vibrant  flame  behind  them  grew 
lower  with  a  sad  and  steady  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  black  hair  remained 
such.  She  reached  up  and  touched 
it.  It  was  still  soft  like  a  child’s. 
She  frowned  and  pulled  her  hand 
back.  She  was  not  sorry  that  she 
had  quit  her  job.  When  Mr.  Car- 
son  called  her  yesterday  she  told 
him  that  she  could  no  longer  work 
for  someone  who  set  up  conditions 
that  compromised  her  years  of 
good  work.  She  did  not  explain  to 
him  that  a  moment  of  fright  had 
caused  her  to  purchase  liquor  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  could 
not  really  explain  it  to  herself,  but 
that  night,  on  the  way  home  from 
the  doctor’s  office,  it  had  suddenly 
seemed  the  only  thing  to  do.  But 
Mr.  Carson  had  told  her  sisters  of 
the  incident  at  work  and  they — 
they  had  told  someone  else. 

She  stepped  back  from  the  in¬ 
trospective  mirror  and  reached 
down  to  take  the  hem  of  her  robe 
in  her  hand.  She  danced  and 
pirouetted  to  her  empty  chair,  then 
spoke  to  it  with  a  laugh  in  her 
voice.  “Jennifer,  you  will  have  to 
make  your  debut.  You  must  learn 
how  to  behave,  and  walk  and  talk. 
Your  mother  and  aunt  will  do  a 
fine  job  on  you.”  She  let  the  robe 
hem  fall  from  her  hand  and  she 
stood  very  still.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  the  wrinkled  letter  she 
had  dropped  just  awhile  ago.  She 
crossed  and  picked  it  up  off  the 
worn  rug.  It  made  a  discordant 


and  sharp  crackle  in  the  silent 
room  as  she  unfolded  it  to  read, 
once  more,  the  uncertain  scrawl  of 
a  young  girl. 

“Dear  Aunt  Edie, 

You  must  stop  drinking.  You 
are  making  everyone  unhappy.  I 
won’t  come  to  the  store  anymore 
Saturdays  if  you  don’t  stop.  I  love 
you  very  much. 

Your  Niece 
Jennifer  Cooper” 

She  put  the  tattered  piece  of 
paper  in  an  ash  tray,  set  a  match 
to  it  and  watched  it  blaze  up,  then 
die  down  to  weightless  black  ash. 
She  took  the  painting  off  the  easel 
again,  studied  it,  then  leaned 
against  her  large  French  window 
and  looked  down  on  the  sunny 
spring  street. 

*  5j5  *  * 

Two  months  after  Edie  Holden 
had  gone  back  to  Mexico  without 
a  good-by  to  any  of  her  relatives, 
Jennifer’s  father  came  to  his 
daughter’s  bedroom  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  like  to  go  for  a  drive 
with  him.  She  refused  at  first  but 
he  finally  persuaded  her.  They 
drove  along  in  silence;  Jennifer 
leaned  her  head  against  the  win¬ 
dow  and  stared  at  the  blue  sum¬ 
mer  sky. 

“Why  did  mother  and  Aunt  El¬ 
len  stay  in  the  house?”  she  spoke 
finally.  “Shouldn’t  you  be  driving 
Aunt  Ellen  home?” 

“There’s  plenty  of  time  for  that. 
I  just  wanted  to  take  my  little  girl 
for  a  ride.  She’s  been  kind  of 
moody  lately.”  Jennifer’s  father 
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looked  at  her  and  smiled  hopefully. 

Jennifer  turned  back  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  “I  miss  Aunt  Edie,”  her  voice 
broke  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

‘‘Jennifer,”  her  father  spoke 
tensely,  as  if  he  was  going  to  say 
some  thing  he  had  rehearsed,  “Fm 
going  to  ask  you  to  be  very  brave.” 
He  waited  for  a  reply  but  there 
was  none.  “We  have  had  some  bad 
news  about  Edie.”  He  paused  again 
but  Jennifer  would  not  speak.  “She 
died  of  a  heart  attack  yesterday 
morning.  She  collapsed  on  one  of 
the  mountain  trails  in  Mexico.  The 
doctor  who  called  us  said  that  she 
died  quickly,  without  much  suffer¬ 
ing.”  Jennifer  pressed  her  head 
against  the  window.  Her  father 
spoke  helplessly,  “Please  say  some¬ 
thing,  Jennifer,  I  know  how  you 
feel,  that’s  why  I  wanted  to  tell 
you.  I  loved  her  too;  she  was  a 
wonderful  woman.  I  don’t  think 
enough  of  us  let  her  know  that, 
but  you  did,  darling,  and  so  you 
mustn’t  be  unhappy.” 

Jennifer  did  not  hear  him.  The 
blue  sky  had  become  black  and  in 
the  sky’s  center  there  was  a  white 
piece  of  paper.  The  sky  burned 
through  parts  of  the  paper  and 
formed  dark,  cruel  words. 

“Take  me  home,”  she  cried. 

Jennifer’s  mother  and  her  sister 
Ellen  stood  up  as  they  heard  the 
car  pull  into  the  driveway. 

“I  hope  that  the  child’s  not  too 
upset,”  Jennifer’s  mother  said  in 
a  worried  voice.  “I  should  have 
been  the  one  to  tell  her.” 

“Jim  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
Vivian.  After  all,  Jennifer  hasn’t 


had  much  to  do  with  either  you  or 
me  since  Edie  left.” 

“Don’t  speak  of  Edie  to  me  any¬ 
more.  I  never  should  have  let  Jen¬ 
nifer  associate  with  her.  Thank 
God  she  drank  herself  to  death  in 
Mexico  and  spared  the  child  the 
sight  of  that.” 

“Vivian,  the  doctor  said  it  was 
a  heart  attack.” 

“We  both  know  what  caused  it,” 
Jennifer’s  mother  said  hysterical¬ 
ly.  “I  know  I  sound  cruel,  but  some¬ 
one  has  to  face  the  truth.” 

“You’re  not  going  to  tell  Jen¬ 
nifer  about  Edie’s  drinking.”  El¬ 
len  said  fearfully. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  Jennifer’s 
mother  started  to  cry;  “Edie’s 
dead,  I’d  never  say  such  things 
about  her  now.” 

The  front  door  opened  and  Jen¬ 
nifer  faced  the  two  women.  She 
tried  to  go  upstairs  to  the  privacy 
of  her  room  but  her  mother 
brought  her  into  the  living  room. 
“Darling,”  Jennifer’s  mother  said, 
“we  all  feel  terrible  about  this. 
We  loved  Edie  very  much.” 

Jennifer  was  bewildered  by  the 
tears  in  her  mother’s  eyes.  Her 
father  came  in  and  stood  silently 
in  the  doorway,  a  look  of  defeat  on 
his  face.  Then  Jennifer  saw  that 
her  mother  was  wearing  a  jewel 
about  her  neck  that  was  like  her 
Aunt  Ellen’s,  a  piece  of  stone  in  a 
thin  gold  frame.  Jennifer  put  her 
hand  on  it. 

“Do  you  like  that,  darling?”  her 
mother  said  nervously,  anxious  to 
keep  talking,  “Aunt  Ellen  had  it 
sent  from  the  mill  in  Minnesota. 
We  can  get  you  one.” 
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Jennifer  stepped  away  from  her 
mother,  then  ran  quickly  from  the 
house  through  the  sun  room  door. 
As  she  passed  the  corner  book¬ 
shelf  her  dress  knocked  the  wood¬ 
en  carving  to  the  floor  and  it  broke 
in  half. 

No  one  went  out  to  Jennifer  for 
a  while.  They  thought  it  would  be 
best  if  she  stayed  by  herself  in 


the  yard.  But  at  dinner  time  they 
had  some  difficulty  locating  her. 
They  found  her  in  the  bushes  un¬ 
der  the  living  room  window  in  a 
hunched  position.  The  dirt  stains 
on  her  face  revealed  that  she  had 
been  crying  for  some  time  before 
she  had  fallen  asleep.  Tightly 
clutched  in  her  hand  was  a  red 
ball. 
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THE 


Death  Is  Only 


an  unfelt  emotion 

a  glazing  on  the  unkempt  walls  of  doom 
that  covers  dirt  and  calls  up  love 
like  ice  on  winter  pavements. 

Here, 

where  I  am  neither  welcome  nor  unknown 
I  smile  and  wait  for  Him,  counting  days 
and  living  recurrent  ritual. 

Don’t  call  me  inside. 

I  cannot 

read  the  paper  or  watch  television. 

I’ll  stay  here  and  see  the  children  play 
in  the  yard,  running  back  and  forth 
like  little  goblins,  making  the  ground 
a  cement  coffin  with  footprints  on  the  lid. 


John  Brennan 
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Caryl  Chessman:  the  Second 

of  May 


His  shadow  is  life,  his  shadow  is  death. 

Veda. 

So  was  the  time  of  paradox, 
the  day  of  the  practiced  composure 
which  masked  the  virgin  thoughts  of 
faltered  cause,  when  the  thirst 
was  drowned  in  a  cup  of  ashes. 

As  they  executed  you,  no  presage 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  sky, 
no  curtain-rending  stole  the  calm 
from  sunshine’s  day, 
only  the  nuance  of  unrest  that 
briefly  intruded  on  the  comfort 
of  a  pillared  mansion. 

In  Death  Valley  the  prophet 

moaned  plaintively 

and  stark  in  the  desert  sun 

took  up  his  book 

to  read,  “His  shadow  is  death.” 

We  protested  with  the  terror  of  snow, 
freshly  fallen  in  a  sty  of  swine. 


Vincent  M.  Cannistraro 
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* 


Museum  Sewing  Circle 


So  should  the  lamp  rain 
down  its  halls  of  beam 
to  open 

the  secret  of  a  crochet  hook 
That 

It  is  resolved  in  halls 
to  be  more  just 
in  making 

antimacassars  for  the  Regency 

So  then  the  white  cord 
might  tangle 
knotting  distance  and 
strung  tight  like  harp — 
string  should  sound 
a  cry  of  release 
from  the  grandeur 
of  sheep  oil  and  lanolin 

Why  not  cover  up 

the  throw-rug  of  dead  bear 

which  rests  by  the  Heidelberg 

after  roaming  a  part-life  in  the  snow 

An  afghan  would  do  nicely 


Thomas  C.  Heffernan 
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Gazing  Westward 


Gazing  westward  over  heaps  of 
burned-out  blasted  rubble 
blanket-skied  by  dust  and  smoke, 
watching  a  careless  red  gash 
sink  slowly  into  the  sand, 
he  murmured  “why?” 

The  bloodstained  earth 
dissolving  in  eternal  rains 
gives  up  no  thought  .  .  . 
for  water  trickles  to  the  dying  sea 
(Yangtze,  Oder,  Jordan,  Shannon 
carry  past  the  silt  of  tired  dreams : 
Receding  tides  wash  memories  away) . 


John  Brennan 


Pavan  for  Autumn 


Dusk  devours  the  Charles 
Like  a  winter’s  snow  descending 
Grayness  seeping  round  the  edges 
And  the  bending  of  its  shore ; 

Subtle  serpentine  its  winding 
Sheathed  in  scales  of  light  rebounding 
It  mummers  of  a  myth 
Never  heard  before. 

In  the  dark  the  sculls  come  sweeping 
Giant  water  spiders  striding 
Pointed  prows  like  beaks  incise 
The  dark  and  rippling  swells 
As  they  rush  relentless  forward 
Towards  a  prey  whose  flashing  eyes 
Seek  no  place  of  hiding. 
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On  the  river’s  back  the  bridge 
Stretches  taut  from  bank  to  bank 
Rigid  sweep  of  brick  and  stone 
Across  the  river’s  flank  it  flies 
Like  an  arching  missile  thrown 
Curving  like  the  sacred  bow 
It  captures  in  its  sweeping  arc 
The  glow,  diffuse  and  radiant, 

From  the  dying  sky 

The  spark  that  lights  the  grace 

Of  this,  Lars  Anderson. 

And  far  beyond  the  purpling  shore 
Blending  blue  of  water,  gray  of  dusk 
The  spreading  sky,  a  yellow  orange 
Lies  immense,  a  vast  expanse 
In  pensive  moment  spent, 

And  then  it  too  is  dark. 

So  from  the  silent  night 
The  shimmer  of  the  morning  star 
Evokes  my  earth-bound  love 
And  I  wish  that  you — soft  one 
Were  here  to  see  this  star  above 

The  stabbing  crews,  the  silent  bridge, 
And  all  the  subtle  twilight  shades 
Incentives  to  my  love. 


Thomas  A.  Dorsey 
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Bostonese 


John  McNamara 


What  would  you  call  it,  German 
Night — Strauss,  Wagner,  Grieg, 
Liszt?  You  might  if  you  were  talk¬ 
ing  with  someone  like  Sally.  You 
undoubtedly  couldn’t  get  away 
with  it  with  many  other  people. 
The  performance  did  have  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  air  about  it.  The  orchestra 
had  begun  with  a  selection  from 
Wagner — an  obscure  selection.  It 
was  an  obscure  selection  because 
he  had  never  heard  it  before,  not 
even  on  the  approved  Music  Thea¬ 
tre  stations.  In  reality  it  was  out 
of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  The  somber 
music  rolled  out  on  the  cloying  air 
and  bounced  back  off  the  glisten¬ 
ing  faces  of  a  house  quite  full  to 
the  second  balcony.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  always  appeared  to  have  a 
galvanic  effect  on  an  audience.  The 
raucous  quality  of  massed  conver¬ 
sation  (which  if  you  close  your 
eyes  is  indistinguishable  whether 
here  in  crystal  and  gilt  or  in  the 
stainless  steel  clatter  of  a  super¬ 
market)  had  ebbed  to  a  practical 
nothingness.  There  still  could  be 
heard  the  suffused  sound  of  glass 
on  glass,  and  the  waitresses  al¬ 
ways  scurried  in  a  nimble,  side¬ 
ways  shuffle  to  that  table  three 
rows  over  and  then  back  to 
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wherever  they  received  their  order 
— orders  which  it  seemed  could  be 
only  fittingly  filled  by  black  chefs 
in  white  hats  in  copper  kitchens 
and  a  wizened  langue  d’oc  in  a  cob- 
webbed  wine  cellar. 

On  the  podium  the  conductor 
sweated  profusely.  You  could  see 
the  wet  spot  between  his  shoulder 
blades  where  the  jacket  clung  to 
his  back.  Lightly,  like  a  tightrope 
walker,  he  felt  his  familiar  way 
through  the  piece.  With  a  flick  of 
the  baton  he  summoned  in  the 
woodwinds,  and  deftly,  with  a 
rather  calming  motion  of  the  other 
hand  restrained  and  led  them  on 
like  thoroughbreds  to  the  starting 
gate.  The  momentum  increased, 
the  bows  flashed  and  darted  back 
and  forth  across  the  gut,  and  fifty 
heads  in  strained  repose  regarded 
the  biceps.  The  young  fellow  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  first  violinist 
watched  his  fingers  as  they  flew 
over  the  board.  The  maestro’s  ges¬ 
ture  was  superfluous,  the  wood¬ 
winds  slowed,  and  from  the  depths 
the  rumble  of  French  horns,  and 
then  the  whole  brass  ensemble 
drew  conductor,  audience  and  all 
down  into  the  vortex  of  delight.  A 
flamenco  dancer,  seemingly  on  tip¬ 
toe  with  hands  aloft,  the  maestro 
drew  them  on  to  finally  reach  a 
grand  conclusion  amid  the  brassy 
roll  of  kettledrums. 

Naturally,  some  applauded  too 
early,  but  the  kettledrummer  was 
not  to  be  done  in  easily,  and  he 
took  it  through  three  rolls  and  a 
final  resounding  thump.  The  ap¬ 
plause  actually  defied  the  plaster  to 
remain  stuck  to  the  ceiling.  Per¬ 


haps  displeased  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm,  feeling  flaws  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  ear,  a  benign  smile,  carved  in 
old  leather,  condescendingly  took 
its  due.  The  whole  orchestra  took 
its  bows,  and  this  signaled  to  the 
audience  to  increase  its  fervor. 
Expectedly,  of  course,  there  was 
the  first  violinist  who  had  been 
outstanding,  but  he  was  quite  mod¬ 
est  and  bowed  discreetly  to  the 
second  violinist  who  then  joined 
him  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd.  The  maestro  plucked  ner¬ 
vously  at  his  trim,  Prussian  mous¬ 
tache,  and  the  second  number  was 
about  to  begin.  A  few  sharp  raps 
of  the  baton  and  we  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Vienna  Woods. 

Tod  turned  to  the  girl  beside  him 
and  began  to  offer  some  inane  but 
knowledgeable  comments  on  the 
proceedings.  He  exuded  a  few  bril¬ 
liant  cynicisms  on  those  who  com¬ 
menced  clapping  too  soon,  and 
commented  on  the  grand  acoustics 
of  the  hall  and  how  someone,  some¬ 
where  up  there  in  the  brass,  seemed 
out  of  tune.  Of  course,  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  acoustics, 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  a- 
coustics  of  this  particular  hall, 
never  having  been  there  before  nor 
even  in  a  like  place,  and  couldn’t 
know  what  was  a  real  criterion 
for  judging  whether  a  symphony 
orchestra  was  slightly  off  key. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and 
smiled  a  nervous  kind  of  smile,  and 
said  nothing.  The  smile  told  him 
nothing,  it  neither  encouraged  him 
to  continue  nor  ordered  him  to 
stop.  It,  in  itself,  was  a  positive 
discomfit.  It  did  succeed  in  putting 
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him  ill  at  ease.  She  had  obviously 
been  there  all  along.  Anyone  could 
see  that.  Her  efforts  in  trying  to 
conceal  it  made  it  even  more  notice¬ 
able.  Tod  smiled  back  a  joyless  lit¬ 
tle  smile  and  looked  her  up  and 
down,  which  is  something  of  a  feat 
since  they  were  both  sitting  down. 
Frumpy  was  the  only  word  that 
came  to  his  mind.  She  was  as 
frumpy  a  frump  as  you  could  wish 
for.  His  mental  flagellation  a- 
chieved  nothing.  Her  clothes  were 
new  and  obviously  expensive,  but 
too  frilly  and  much  too  young.  She 
looked  all  sort  of  starched  up  and 
uncomfortable,  and  even  that  eve¬ 
ning  shawl  was  obviously  intended 
for  warmth.  He  turned,  and  they 
both  fell  again  to  listening  to  the 
music.  It  wasn’t  as  if  he  was  so 
all-fired  sure  of  himself.  He  wasn’t 
and  he  knew  it,  but  he  was  damned 
if  anyone  else  was  going  to  find  out 
about  it.  He  had  never  been  to 
the  Pops  before,  and  in  fact,  he 
felt  rather  ashamed  of  this.  He 
was  a  couple  of  years  older  than 
she  and  here  they  were  both  taking 
it  in  for  the  first  time.  Naturally, 
he  couldn’t  possibly  bring  himself 
to  think  that  she  might  have  beat¬ 
en  him  to  it  on  some  previous  oc¬ 
casion.  When  it  came  right  down 
to  it  a  whole  lot  of  those  here  to¬ 
night  were  first-nighters,  and  Tod 
felt  more  than  on  equal  ground 
with  these.  He  could  always  size 
up  a  new  situation  and  make  it  an 
old  one  a  lot  quicker  than  most. 
After  all  it  wasn’t  that  he  didn’t 
like  orchestral  music.  He  did,  not 
just  as  all  college  students  must 
love  it,  but  with  some  feel  for  its 


beauty.  A  half-shame  at  not  know¬ 
ing  the  proper  labels,  and  a  fear 
of  facing  someone  who  really  did, 
put  him  on  the  defensive.  They 
both  seemed  to  fall  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  lilt  of  the  music,  and 
some  of  the  tension  went  out  of 
their  faces. 

The  orchestra  came  out  of  the 
Vienna  Woods  amid  great  clap¬ 
ping.  The  waitresses  circulated 
more  freely.  Tod  turned  to  Sally 
and  asked  if  there  was  something 
that  she  would  like.  She  protested 
mildly  and  properly.  “Why  do  they 
go  through  this  nonsense?”  he 
thought,  as  he  motioned  to  a  wait¬ 
ress.  He  would  have  a  Wurzburg — 
dark.  After  all  he  had  had  it  twice 
before  and  was  undoubtedly  more 
qualified  than  Duncan  Hines  to 
recommend  it.  This  he  proceeded 
to  do.  “It’s  only  in  keeping  with  the 
Bavarian  tenor  of  the  evening,” — 
“and  she,  she  will  have  ginger  ale.” 
He  protested  with  her  but  not  too 
much.  He  had  planned  to  order 
wine  but  to  hell  with  it.  The  bottles 
of  bright  claret  and  mellow  sau- 
terne  looked  so  good  over  on  the 
other  tables,  but  he  hadn’t  been 
able  to  find  the  items  on  the  wine 
list.  An  apprehension  about  the 
cost  and  a  full  realization  of  his 
own  wallet  kept  him  silent.  In  any 
circumstances,  he  couldn’t  very 
well  ask.  For  her  part,  his  lack  of 
pressure  and  her  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  to  refuse  almost  everything 
once,  brought  her  a  glass  of  ginger 
ale.  It  didn’t  look  bad.  There  was 
a  cherry  in  it,  and  it  looked  like 
a  Tom  Collins.  No  one  else  cared, 
though,  nor  did  anyone  else  think  it 
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was  a  Tom  Collins.  It  was  a  glass 
of  ginger  ale,  anyone  could  see  it. 

Sally  pulled  weakly,  without 
enthusiasm,  on  the  ginger  ale, 
while  Tod  poured  out  half  a  glass 
of  beer  and  examined  the  head  that 
rapidly  formed  at  the  top.  The 
whole  procedure  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  too  quickly  to  get  much  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  it.  If  they  had  been 
with  another  couple  there  would 
have  been  joking  and  haggling 
over  the  selection.  Two  pocket- 
books  are  always  fuller  than  one, 
and  the  gaiety  so  obviously  now 
lacking  would  fill  them  completely. 
Tod’s  former  failure  to  draw  her 
into  conversation  made  him  hesi¬ 
tant  about  any  new  tack.  He  chided 
himself  for  not  being  able  to  carry 
on  that  aimless  and  endless  patter 
so  well  perfected  by  some.  Con¬ 
versation  so  often  seemed  to  de¬ 
mand  so  much,  a  duel  of  wits  in 
which  you  fervently  hoped  your 
opponent  couldn’t  footnote  your 
bon  mots — or  perhaps  it  was  just 
the  devastating  silence  of  one  part¬ 
ner. 

The  orchestra  had  begun  the 
Peer  Gynt  suite.  Here  he  felt  more 
confident,  less  phony.  He  risked  a 
few  words  on  it  to  her.  “The  first 
movement  is  supposed  to  convey 
the  feeling  of  morning — the  crisp 
mountain  air  and  the  hopefulness 
of  Peer.”  There  wasn’t  much  time 
and  he  didn’t  want  to  go  into  it 
too  much.  It  beckoned  like  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp  on  a  bog  but  he  feared 
being  caught.  Tod,  himself,  had 
read  what  he  knew  off  the  back  of 
an  album.  For  once  the  blurbs  of 
an  editorial  board  seemed  trust¬ 


worthy.  The  music  did  have  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  him,  and  he  could  let  it 
take  him  to  the  edge  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  fjord  bordered  with  good 
New  England  pine,  and  water  like 
the  sky  in  a  Western  movie. 

This  dissertation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  intent  sort  of  silence 
on  her  part.  With  an  ear  for  him 
and  one  for  the  music,  she  accom¬ 
plished  the  impossible.  She  seemed 
to  be  taking  them  both  in  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  then  you  couldn’t 
tell  and  certainly  he  didn’t  know. 
The  conductor  and  orchestra  blend¬ 
ed  into  one  dynamic  harmony  that 
captured  each  nuance  as  it  glided 
over  the  theme  so  often  repeated. 
As  each  different  section  of  the 
orchestra  came  into  its  moment  of 
predominance  it  was  as  if  a 
stranger  had  entered  the  scene, 
but  as  he  came  closer  you  knew 
him  well. 

The  beer  slowly  disappeared  inch 
by  inch.  Tod  drained  the  bottle  into 
his  glass  before  Anitra  had  danced 
up  a  mild  glow.  The  music  had 
changed  and  yet  it  really  hadn’t. 
The  Anitra  of  Grieg  had  never 
danced  on  desert  sands.  Tod  had 
been  to  too  many  Syrian  affairs  for 
that.  The  wailing  quality  of  the 
music  was  absent  but  there  was  a 
certain  wildness  about  it.  Maybe 
more  of  Woden  than  the  Prophet, 
it  still  made  you  want  to  dance. 
Tod  looked  around  at  all  the  other 
faces  intent  on  the  music.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  it  affected  them  this  way. 
He  wouldn’t  begin  to  know  how  to 
dance  to  it  in  any  recognizable 
way,  but  the  primitive  feeling  for 
foot  stomping  and  swaying  to  the 
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rhythm  was  strong  in  him.  He 
pulled  himself  up  from  involun¬ 
tarily  keeping  time  with  his  glass 
of  beer.  The  beer  kept  stomping 
and  slopped  onto  the  table.  He 
looked  at  Sally.  You  couldn’t  tell 
— too  much  in  the  way.  She  was 
busy  now  disregarding  the  beer 
which  was  threatening  to  spread 
surface-wise.  Tod  threw  a  napkin 
onto  it,  squelching  the  advance. 

Putting  the  glass  down,  Tod 
swayed  back  to  Anitra.  He  even 
allowed  the  music  to  wail  for  him. 
There  was  the  customary  pause 
between  movements.  There  were 
the  few  dissonant  squeaks  of  viols 
being  tuned,  a  great  rustle  of  sheet 
music,  and  a  general  low  murmur 
of  voices.  The  maestro  conferred 
with  someone  in  the  back  row  and 
seemed  satisfied.  The  nod  of  the 
first  violinist,  the  raised  baton, 
and  then  with  the  majesty  of  an 
army  approaching  on  tip-toe,  or, 
perhaps  just  Trolls  walking  flat- 
footed,  the  audience  and  orchestra 
began  the  advance  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King.  Slowly,  quiet¬ 
ly,  the  approach  is  made,  but  with 
mounting  tension  and  increased 
fury.  There  is  a  cat  and  mouse 
game  played  between  the  wood¬ 
winds  and  the  brass.  The  whole 
thing  is  catching.  Tod  murmured 
something  about  the  theme  to 
Sally.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  to 
her,  too,  and  the  enjoyment  spread 
over  her  face.  For  once  it  seemed 
as  if  there  really  were  two  persons 
sitting  there  at  the  table.  Tod 
said  nothing  more.  Perhaps  there 


weren’t  two  at  all.  Both  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  whirlwind  of  sound.  A 
right  hand  accompanied  the  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  table  top  while  below 
a  pointed  toe  danced  too.  Then  Peer, 
and  at  least  two  others,  faced  the 
Troll  King  and  listened  in  awe  to 
judgment.  Peer  tumbled  down  the 
mountainside,  the  kettledrummer 
recording  the  bigger  jolts  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom. 

The  orchestra  had  largely  de¬ 
parted,  and  the  crowd  was  milling 
around  the  exits.  “Why,  there’s 
Chris  Towne!  Great  performance! 
Monday?  Don’t  know,  I’ve  got  a 
late  class.”  The  wave  of  the  hand 
with  Tod  always  sort  of  a  dismis¬ 
sal.  “It’s  Anne  McFee.  I  went  all 
through  the  Academy  with  her. 
Anne,  how  are  you?  You  know  Tod 
Vernon?”  “Pleased  to  meet  you. 
Wasn’t  it  just  grand?”  A  shy  sort 
of  wave  that  escaped  all  attention 
in  a  crowd. 

Sally  lapsed  into  a  formidable 
stiffness  on  the  ride  home.  The 
Great  Et  Cetera  commented  wide¬ 
ly.  He  was  full  of  Les  Preludes, 
but  it  was  too  complicated  and 
foiled  his  attempts  to  make  music. 
Peer  proved  more  tractable.  As  he 
hummed  the  familiar  melodies, 
Sally  warily  joined  in. 

A  brief  and  formal  “good  night,” 
a  final  parting  repartee.  Tod 
slammed  in  the  clutch  and  pushed 
the  starter.  “I  don’t  know,  but  the 
alternatives  are  either  too  crude 
or  too  demanding.  How  does  that 
line  go,  ‘Woman  is  wilderness 
enough  for  man  to  wander  in’  ?” 
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It  was  funny  the  way  he  met 
Sherry.  Mark  didn’t  hang  around 
with  the  fellows  too  often  and  he 
didn’t  go  out  with  many  girls 
either.  But  that  week  his  college 
was  having  a  big  dance.  I  guess 
his  exams  were  all  over  and  Mark 
was  looking  around  for  a  girl  to 
take.  He  was  about  live  feet  eleven 
inches  tall  and  he  had  a  strong 
build.  Most  of  the  kids  thought  he 
was  good  looking  and  he  shouldn’t 
have  had  any  trouble  getting  a 
date,  but  Mark  was  choosy  about 
the  girls  he  went  out  with.  He 
could  have  taken  at  least  three  or 
four  girls  who  liked  him,  but  he 
said  they  weren’t  really  his  type. 
He  said  they  were  kind  of-  flighty. 

But  that  didn’t  stop  him  from 
kidding  with  them.  We  were  all 
talking  about  it  the  other  day,  how 
Mark  would  look  serious  and  talk 
about  planets  where  they  had  an 
advanced  civilization  and  how  he 
would  visit  them  through  the 
power  of  his  mind.  He  even  told 
us  that  they  had  an  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  which  emptied  into  a  hole  sunk 
in  the  middle  of  the  planet.  When 
we  heard  him  talking  like  this, 
some  of  the  guys  thought  he  was 
soft  but  I  didn’t,  I  just  thought  he 
was  being  funny.  The  girls  would 


all  laugh  and  we  did  too — even 
Mark  himself  would  smile. 

I  knew  Mark  because  he  lived 
on  the  same  street  as  I  did.  We 
hung  around  together  when  we 
were  kids  but  then  Mark  had  gone 
on  to  college  and  I  went  to  work 
at  the  garage.  He  had  always  been 
a  peculiar  sort  of  a  kid.  He  never 
mixed  in  with  the  other  guys  in 
what  they  were  doing;  he  had  al¬ 
ways  stayed  by  himself  and  read 
a  lot.  I  was  never  as  close  to  him 
as  I  was  when  we  were  in  high 
school  together  —  maybe  college 
changed  him  but  he  was  always 
strange  anyway. 

It  was  last  March  on  a  real  cold 
night  that  we  were  all  sitting 
around  the  shop  and  drinking  cof¬ 
fee  when  Mark  came  in  and  sat 
down  at  the  counter.  We  were 
about  six  feet  away  at  two  of  the 
tables.  Mark  ordered  some  coffee 
and  started  to  drink  it  when  Joey 
called  over  to  him,  “Hi,  Mark, 
how’s  it  going?” 

“Terrible,”  Mark  answered. 

Joey  wanted  to  know  why  he 
felt  terrible.  Mark  went  off  on  this 
funny  bit  about  him  not  being  able 
to  visit  Venus  that  night  because 
the  air  waves  were  cluttered  up 
by  a  sun  storm.  That  was  the  pe- 


culiar  thing  about  Mark:  I  mean 
even  though  he  wasn’t  very  friend¬ 
ly  with  us,  sometimes  he  could  act 
as  if  we  all  were  his  best  buddies. 

Anyway,  a  couple  of  the  girls 
were  sitting  with  us  and  we  all 
broke  out  laughing  like  crazy  while 
Mark  was  talking,  but  Sherry  only 
smiled.  She  had  never  seen  Mark 
before  and  didn’t  know  whether 
he  was  kidding  or  serious.  This 
was  the  first  time  we  brought 
Sherry  to  the  shop  with  us.  She 
was  a  new  kid  in  town  and  we 
were  helping  her  to  get  to  know 
all  the  guys. 

Sherry  was  one  of  the  cutest 
kids  I  had  ever  met.  She  was  about 
five  inches  shorter  than  Mark  and 
she  had  long  auburn  hair ;  she  was 
kind  of  flat  but  you  never  really 
noticed  it  because  the  rest  of  her 
body  was  very  trim.  Her  folks 
came  from  a  small  place  in  Con¬ 
necticut  when  her  father  was  of¬ 
fered  a  job  in  one  of  the  electronics 
firms.  I  got  to  know  her  because 
my  mother  went  over  and  wel¬ 
comed  her  family  to  town.  The 
families  grew  friendly  and  I  was 
given  the  job  of  introducing  Sher¬ 
ry  around.  We  all  went  out  with 
her  but  none  of  us  could  really 
make  it  with  her. 

Well,  like  I  said  Sherry  only 
smiled  at  Mark  when  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  planets.  It  was  then 
that  Mark  noticed  her.  He  said,  “I 
don’t  think  I  know  you,  do  I?” 

“You  don’t;  are  you  serious?” 
she  almost  had  to  yell. 

“Of  course  I  am,”  Mark  had  to 
shout  above  the  noise.  Then  he  de¬ 
cided  Sherry  was  too  far  away 
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from  him  to  carry  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  so  he  walked  over  to  our 
table  and,  looking  at  her  hair,  in¬ 
troduced  himself. 

They  talked  for  a  while  and  we 
couldn’t  hear  what  they  said,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  said  to  her,  “Would 
you  like  to  come  to  Venus  with  me 
for  a  visit?” 

Sherry  seemed  a  little  surprised 
but  she  answered  bravely,  “Okay, 
when  do  we  leave?” 

“Right  now,”  Mark  said,  and 
he  lifted  her  elbow.  He  reminded 
her  that  she  had  better  be  able  to 
concentrate,  as  he  led  her  out  of 
the  shop. 

Sherry  looked  back  at  us  for  a 
second  with  an  expression  on  her 
face  that  said,  “What  makes  a 
guy  like  that  tick?” 

Well  that’s  the  way  they  met. 
We  all  thought  it  was  sort  of 
funny. 

Sherry  told  us  the  next  day  that 
she  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  him 
before  he  took  her  home.  She 
wouldn’t  tell  us  what  they  talked 
about,  except  for  some  theory  of 
his  about  how  we’re  all  going  to 
be  raindrops  someday.  Now  this 
was  really  a  laugh.  Even  Sherry 
seemed  to  get  a  big  kick  out  of 
it  when  she  told  us. 

“No,  I  won’t  tell  you  everything 
we  talked  about;  after  all  it  isn’t 
fair  to  Mark.  I  will  say  that  I 
think  he  is  nice  and  very  intelli¬ 
gent.” 

When  we  pressed  her,  she  said, 
“I’ll  tell  you  about  his  new  idea. 
It’s  really  funny.  Of  course  he  was 
only  kidding,  but  please  don’t  tell 
him  that  I  told  you. 
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“He  told  me  that  the  human 
body  was  composed  of  something 
like  87 %  water  and  that  this  water 
was  a  substantial  part  of  man.  He 
said  that  when  a  man  dies  this 
water  has  to  go  somewhere.  So 
where  do  you  think  he  said  it  goes  ? 
He  told  me  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  atmosphere  and  then  collected 
in  clouds,  and  when  the  clouds  be¬ 
come  full,  they  burst  and  come 
down  as  raindrops.  Now  imagine 
that,  he  says  we  are  all  raindrops 
and  someday  he’s  going  to  be 
watering  my  garden.” 

When  Sherry  had  finished  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  Mark’s  theory,  we 
all  broke  out  laughing.  We  laughed 
so  hard  we  got  thrown  out  of  the 
shop  for  making  too  much  noise. 

But  the  peculiar  thing  about  it 
was  that  Sherry  stopped  and  told 
us  that  we  shouldn’t  laugh  any¬ 
more,  because  we  were  laughing  at 
Mark  instead  of  his  theory.  You 
know,  she  was  right;  a  guy  has  to 
be  kind  of  strange  to  think  up 
something  like  that. 

That  Saturday  Mark  took  Sherry 
to  the  college  dance. 

That’s  how  it  started.  The  rest 
of  the  kids  started  to  change  their 
opinion  of  Mark.  They  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  jealous  I  guess,  because  he  had 
stolen  Sherry  from  under  their 
noses,  but  I  didn’t  mind;  Mark 
didn’t  bother  me  one  way  or  the 
other. 

As  I  said,  I  didn’t  resent  Mark 
and  so  I  still  said  hello  to  him 
whenever  we  met  and  I  guess  he 
appreciated  that  —  whenever  he 
and  Sherry  came  in  the  shop, 
they’d  always  talk  to  me. 


After  they  were  going  out  to¬ 
gether  about  three  months  they 
started  talking  about  getting  mar¬ 
ried  when  Mark  got  out  of  school. 
I  thought  it  was  a  little  foolish, 
but  I  kept  it  to  myself. 

Sometimes  they  would  come  in 
the  shop  and  they’d  sit  at  the  table 
with  me  and  not  even  speak  to  me. 
They’d  just  start  talking  about 
some  idea  Mark  read  in  a  book  and 
Mark  would  get  excited  and  Sher¬ 
ry  would  listen  like  it  was  the 
latest  gossip. 

Things  went  on  that  way  for 
quite  a  while  and  from  what  Sher¬ 
ry  told  me,  they  were  pretty  much 
in  love.  It  was  too  bad  things  had 
got  that  far;  it  left  Sherry  unpre¬ 
pared  for  what  happened. 

Mark  had  been  on  tranquillizers 
for  some  time  and  one  night,  after 
he  had  taken  Sherry  home,  he  took 
an  overdose  of  the  pills.  He  had 
left  the  light  on  in  his  room  and 
his  father  called  up  to  him  to  shut 
it  off  and  go  to  bed.  When  there 
wasn’t  any  response,  Mark’s  father 
went  upstairs  to  check.  He  found 
Mark  in  a  coma,  sitting  in  his  chair 
where  he  had  been  staring  at  the 
wall.  By  the  time  the  ambulance 
came  to  pump  out  Mark’s  stomach 
it  was  too  late.  They  couldn’t  re¬ 
vive  him. 

There  were  more  people  at  his 
wake  than  I  think  Mark  ever  knew, 
but  I  suppose  his  mother  and 
father  were  very  popular  and  peo¬ 
ple  came  just  to  be  polite.  It  had 
been  drizzling  steadily  the  whole 
night  before  and  it  was  still  com¬ 
ing  down.  Sherry  hadn’t  stopped 
crying  in  three  days  and  the  whole 
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gang  felt  sorry,  especially  after  the 
way  they  had  resented  Mark. 

They  wouldn’t  let  Sherry  go  to 
the  funeral  because  she  was  so  up¬ 
set.  She  had  started  running  a  high 
fever.  Her  cousin  was  supposed  to 
stay  home  with  her  to  take  care  of 
her,  but  in  the  afternoon  when 
everyone  got  back  they  couldn’t 
find  Sherry ;  she  had  run  out  of  the 
house  while  her  cousin  was  in  the 
kitchen  fixing  her  lunch.  When  I 
walked  in,  they  told  me  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  I  offered  to  help  find  her. 

I  started  walking  towards  the 
cemetery,  thinking  she  might  have 
gone  there,  when  I  heard  a  sort  of 
clanging  noise  out  back  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  When  I  walked  around  the 
back  of  the  house  I  saw  Sherry 
rushing  up  from  the  cellar  stairs 
with  a  pail  in  each  hand.  She  had 
put  them  beside  the  rose  bushes 


and  turned  towards  the  stairs 
again  when  I  called  to  her  and  she 
stopped.  Her  hair  was  soaking 
from  the  rain  and  some  of  it  stuck 
on  her  lips. 

She  looked  at  me  a  little  queerly 
and  then  she  burst  out  wildly, 
“Mark  will  be  a  raindrop  now, 
don’t  you  understand  ?  Someday 
we  will  be  raindrops  too,  do  you 
hear  me?” 

I  just  stared  at  her.  Then  she 
started  screaming,  “We  are  all 
raindrops,  we  are  all  .  .  .  .” 

Her  mother  came  out  and  then 
they  brought  Sherry  in  the  house. 
I  walked  home  very  slowly.  This 
was  over  a  month  ago  and  none  of 
us  have  seen  Sherry  since.  My 
mother  says  she  has  been  sick  but 
they  won’t  let  us  visit  her.  It  seems 
kind  of  funny. 


Vincent  Cannistraro 


A  Valediction 


When  this  skull  of  mine  is  bereaved  of  flesh 
and  seems  existentially  white, 
when  the  noisy  stretch  of  my  sound  is  done, 
put  it  on  the  mantle  for  old  love's  sake. 

I  do  not  demand  the  thickest,  reddest  gold 
be  leafed  over  my  bumpy  white  dome. 

I  wouldn't  care  for  egg  emeralds 
in  my  eye  sockets  or  huge  flame  rubies. 

Gold  and  jewels,  like  clothes,  are  trite  caitiff 
trifles ;  they  hid  me  alive,  mantled  in  leaded  fear 
of  the  chaste  mob’s  prudery,  for  virtue's  sake. 

In  death  at  least,  let  my  bones  go  bare. 

I  prefer  a  priest  and  the  legal  pine  box 
to  perfumes  bought  to  spoil  the  rotting 
I  was  born  for.  But  preserve  my  death,  do  not  make 
my  corpse  a  tidbit  for  ravenous  trade. 

And  keep  my  head  separate,  aloof  as  alive, 

(the  bacteria  have  no  need  for  all  me) 
a  keepsake,  a  totem,  a  toy  for  your  hashish 
maudlin  fingers  to  hold,  trace,  tender 
— no  fear  then  of  flame  jump  or  engender — 
the  form  that  lay  too  near  the  flesh. 

Yes,  I  know  your  guests  will  think  you  odd, 
but  tell  them  that  I  aspired  to  be  a  bard. 


Gregory  M.  Dunkel 
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FOR  LOVE  IS  A 


A  NOVEL 
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George  V. 


Without  the  gull’s  cry,  the  wind 
would  not  have  been  enough.  His 
mother  had  opened  the  window  the 
previous  evening,  before  she  went 
to  bed  around  eleven,  and  the 
nightwinds  had  been  soft  at  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Light  during  that  darkness. 
She  had  intended  to  wait  up  for 
him,  since  they  had  less  than  a 
week  before  it  came  time  to  say 
good-bye  on  the  platform  next  to 
her  train  for  Florida,  but  she  had 
spent  the  whole  day  getting  the 
rooming-house  ready  to  be  closed 
for  the  winter,  and  after  she  had 
taken  care  of  the  woman  who  had 
arrived  just  after  ten  and  asked 
quite  courteously  for  shelter,  she 
was  just  too  tired  to  stay  up  any 
longer.  It  was  too  bad  that  he  had 
not  gotten  back  in  time  to  have 
coffee  with  her  before  she  went 
upstairs,  as  she  liked  to  recall  those 
quiet  evenings  in  the  kitchen 
while  she  dozed  under  the  St. 
Petersburg  sun,  but  she  supposed 
there  was  some  girl  he  wanted  to 
see  before  he  went  back  to  college 
— heavens,  the  years  flew,  a  sen¬ 
ior  already — and  she  could  not 
blame  him  for  that.  The  good  Lord 
knew  he  worked  hard  enough  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season,  hardly  let¬ 
ting  her  lift  a  hand  around  the 
house,  barely  getting  his  supper 
down  before  he  ran  out  the  door 
to  spend  the  evening  pumping  gas 
at  the  filling-station — she  could 
not  begrudge  him  what  little  re¬ 
laxation  he  got,  but  she  could  not 
help  missing  him,  either. 

Still,  she  had  to  remember  that 
he  was  doing  it  for  her.  It  would 
have  been  a  lot  easier  for  Wally 


if  she  had  put  her  time  in  Florida  to  some  use,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it.  She  had  tried  just  about  every  means  of  persuasion  to  convince  him 
that  she  ought  to  be  occupying  her  days  down  there,  but  he  had  not 
been  fooled.  “Why,  I’m  sure  I  could  fill  a  house  in  Tampa,  or  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  with  very  nice  people,  too.  Agnes  would  help  with  the  cook¬ 
ing.  I’m  sure  I  could  handle  it.  Then  we  could  make  some  repairs  around 
here — heaven  knows,  the  place  needs  it.  Your  father  wouldn’t  think 
much  of  it,  the  way  it  looks.  He  always  took  very  good  care  of  his 
property.”  Well,  the  memory  of  his  father  had  been  enough  to  make 
him  drive  himself  to  get  through  college,  when  he  didn’t  really  want  to 
go,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  make  him  agree  that  she  work  in  the  winter. 
“We’ll  get  by,  Mom.  Just  take  it  easy,  and  don’t  worry  about  it.”  It 
was  no  use,  she  thought,  he’s  just  what  his  father  was:  stubborn. 

She  supposed  that  they  had  never  been  what  would  be  called  secure 
since  Lawrence  had  died.  They  had  had  to  do  without  some  of  the 
things  which  they  would  have  liked,  and  while  she  didn’t  mind  doing 
without  the  gadgets  which  other  people  seemed  to  enjoy  so  much — 
“Now  you  take  Agnes.  Her  house  is  just  full  of  things,  and  she  isn’t 
one  bit  happier  than  I  am,  Wally,  not  one  bit.  It’s  only  a  lot  of  trouble, 
that  stuff,  only  a  lot  of  trouble.” — she  disliked  seeing  him  trying  to 
scrimp  up  the  money  for  clothes.  At  least  they  had  gotten  a  car ;  it  was 
not  new,  but  it  made  life  a  little  easier  on  him  at  school.  All  in  all,  they 
had  managed,  she  thought,  and  pretty  well,  too;  perhaps  that  proved 
that  Wally  had  been  right  about  making  her  rest  during  the  winter. 
With  the  insurance  income,  and  the  money  they  made  running  the 
rooming-house,  they  had  always  had  enough  to  pay  his  tuition  and 
dormitory  fees,  as  well  as  her  train  fare  to  his  aunt’s,  and  although  she 
frequently  worried  about  what  a  serious  illness  might  do  to  them,  she 
was  sure  that  they  had  been  very  lucky. 

“After  all,”  she  had  said  to  Agnes,  although  she  was  really  speak¬ 
ing  to  herself,  “the  only  inconvenience  is  that  we  must  live  apart  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and  he  would  be  away  at  school  anyway.  I’ve  been  very 
fortunate.”  Agnes  had  married  a  colorless  man  thirty-one  years  ago,  and 
she  had  never  so  much  as  thought  about  money  since;  Wally’s  mother 
occasionally  wondered  what  a  person  would  worry  about,  if  there  were 
always  enough  money,  but  she  had  only  to  remember  how  Agnes  com¬ 
plained  of  her  health  to  realize  that  there  was  always  something.  It’s  too 
bad  she  never  had  any  children,  she  thought,  it  would  have  given  her 
something  else  to  consider  besides  herself.  It  was  true,  of  course,  that 
she  and  Wally  always  came  back  to  the  Light  nearly  out  of  money,  but 
she  did  not  really  mind  watching  it  dwindle  through  the  winter;  it 
meant  that  spring  was  coming,  and  that  soon  they  would  be  able  to 
get  acquainted  again. 
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Yet  she  would  have  given  up  the  pleasant  anticipation  she  felt  in 
April  if  the  sadness  which  came  in  September  had  been  sure  to  go  with 
it.  While  the  people  were  coming  and  going,  she  could  put  off  the  idea 
that  he  would  soon  be  going  back  to  school,  but  as  soon  as  Labor  Day 
had  come  and  gone,  she  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  summer  was  nearly 
over.  When  she  climbed  the  stairs  in  the  first  evening  darkness  cool 
with  autumn,  she  would  stand  on  the  first  landing  and  gaze  out  across 
the  street  and  through  the  cable  fence  which  protected  the  sidewalk, 
watching  the  moon  break  up  on  the  waves.  She  looked  the  same  as  she 
always  did,  in  those  short  moments  before  she  went  to  bed,  short  and 
a  little  plump,  her  carefully-waved  hair  throwing  grey  shadows  the 
color  of  itself  on  her  face,  but  inside,  she  was  different ;  it  was  the  only 
time  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be  sorry  for  anything.  She  could  look 
out  and  see  the  lighthouse  dark  and  still  beside  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  as  though  it  had  set  itself  aloof  from  the  clutching  arms  of  the 
stone  breakwaters,  and  now  and  then  she  would  hear  the  cry  of  a  tired 
gull  when  something  disturbed  its  dreams.  She  would  recall  when  she 
had  first  seen  the  beacon,  when  she  had  come  there  with  Lawrence,  and 
how  pleased  they  had  been  when  the  selectmen  had  decided  to  renovate 
it  and  hire  a  man  to  run  the  light;  she  would  remember  how  clear  it 
had  been  the  night  it  was  relighted,  and  the  evenings  she  had  sat  with 
Lawrence  and  her  son  on  the  front  porch,  watching  it  turn,  dusting  the 
shore  and  the  sea  with  light.  How  many  nights,  she  thought,  how  many 
nights. 

Then,  before  the  happiness  of  recollection  became  too  good,  she 
would  remember  it  dark  and  indistinct  under  a  grey  fog  and  an  early, 
sullen  sun,  when  she  watched  him  stand  on  the  wheel-platform  of  a 
battered  lobster  boat  and  travel  out  onto  a  sulking  ocean,  and  how  use¬ 
less  it  had  seemed  that  night,  and  many  nights  afterward,  helplessly 
hurling  a  weightless  beam  into  the  darkness,  accomplishing  no  more 
than  her  prayers.  She  would  look  at  it,  as  she  did  that  evening  before 
the  cry  of  the  gull  slipped  in  the  window  on  the  back  of  the  wind,  and 
think  how  good  it  would  be  to  suspend  feelings,  but  then  she  would 
draw  herself  away  from  the  glass  and  climb  the  rest  of  the  stairs,  know¬ 
ing  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  thought,  let  alone  hoped.  It  will  not 
take  long,  she  thought,  as  she  wished  he  had  come  home  in  time  for 
coffee,  it  will  be  spring  again  before  I  know  it. 

And  then,  although  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  get  up  early 
to  cook  breakfast  for  the  woman  in  number  three,  and  knew  she  ought 
to  go  directly  to  bed,  she  walked  softly  down  the  hallway  to  his  room, 
hoping  to  hear  the  gravel  driveway  crunching  a  welcome  to  him  as  she 
walked.  Once  she  thought  he  had  come,  and  she  waited  silently  for  a 
few  seconds  before  she  admitted  to  herself  that  he  had  not,  and  that  she 
was  using  the  lie  to  justify  waiting  just  a  moment  longer.  She  stepped 
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briskly  into  the  room  after  that,  remarking  to  herself  that  the  upstairs 
had  gotten  stuffy,  and  she  raised  the  window  just  a  trifle  before  she 
turned  down  the  covers  on  his  bed.  Then  she  remembered  the  needles 
which  September  inserts  in  the  ocean’s  night  wind,  and  she  pushed  it 
down  a  little,  so  that  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  of  the  white,  greying  sash  and  the  grey,  splintering 
sill.  Still  listening,  she  went  quietly  to  bed,  not  looking  a  bit  different 
from  the  person  who  had  stood  a  moment  before  in  the  wave-shattered 
moonlight,  but  she  went  swiftly  to  sleep,  leaving  the  gulls  to  their 
cries. 

So  it  must  have  been  a  very  small  breeze  which  entered  courteously 
the  next  morning  and  flipped  the  curtain  ruffles  agreeably  before  it 
drifted  over  him.  He  had  been  out  until  nearly  two-thirty  the  previous 
night,  and  he  was  storing  up  sleep  for  the  coming  year;  without  the 
sound  of  the  gull,  the  wind  would  not  have  been  enough,  and  even 
though  he  might  have  stirred  in  the  coolness,  he  would  have  fallen  right 
back  through  the  sun-smelling  breeze  and  slept  again,  never  knowing 
that  the  wind  had  come. 

But  because  the  gull  had  somehow  found  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass 
light-tower  and  had  flown  in  while  it  was  still  night,  and  because,  wak¬ 
ing,  it  could  not  rediscover  how  it  had  gotten  in — the  light  made  glass 
and  emptiness  look  very  much  alike  to  it — it  yawned  a  soft  complaint 
which  climbed  quickly  on  the  cool  wind,  drifted  over  the  sea-lacquered 
breakwater,  and  ushered  him  into  the  day.  He  began  to  stretch,  feeling 
the  muscles  tense  and  coil,  and  after  he  had  gotten  his  consciousness, 
he  began  to  dress,  happily  and  carelessly  cursing  the  gull  for  wakening 
him. 

His  mother  was  humming  in  the  kitchen.  He  could  hear  the  friend¬ 
ly  rattle  of  dishes  and  silver  as  he  came  down  the  stairs.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  listened.  She  always  hears  me  coming,  he  thought, 
always. 

The  coffee  had  been  on  the  stove  too  long,  because  he  immediately 
noticed  the  charred  smell  in  the  hall,  but  he  did  not  mention  it  because 
it  reminded  him  that  she  had  probably  waited  late  for  him  the  last 
night,  and  he  had  not  come.  Perhaps  she  will  not  say  anything,  he 
hoped,  mostly  because  it  gave  him  a  feeling  which  he  did  not  enjoy. 
“  ‘Morning  Mom,”  he  said,  approaching  her  rapidly  and  leaning  down 
to  kiss  her  forehead.  She  smiled  quickly  and  resolved  to  say  nothing 
about  the  night  before.  The  radio  rattled  on,  giving  the  news,  but  she 
seemed  to  ignore  it;  he  wondered  absently  why  she  bothered  to  turn  it 
on,  because  she  never  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

“Good  morning,  Wally,”  she  said,  trying  to  be  brisk.  “Did  you  have 
a  good  time  last  night?  No,  don’t  sit  down  here;  we  have  a  guest  in 
the  dining  room,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  eat  with  her.”  She  paused,  so 
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that  he  would  realize  that  she  wanted  no  answer  for  her  question,  and 
that  she  wanted  him  to  know  it.  He  was  immediately  grateful. 

“Yeah,  I  saw  the  car  in  the  drive  last  night.  What  time  did  she 
get  here,  anyway?”  He  was  mildly  surprised  that  his  mother  had  taken 
the  woman  in,  because  she  seldom  offered  lodging  after  Labor  Day,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  week  and  a  half  before  they  parted  belonged  to  them,  as 
their  vacation.  “Just  after  ten,”  she  replied.  “She  said  she  had  been 
driving  all  day,  and  that  there  weren’t  any  motels  open  along  the  road. 
I  couldn’t  very  well  turn  her  away,  could  I?”  Wally  guessed  that  she 
couldn’t ;  he  leaned  against  the  sink  and  watched  her  move  through  the 
window-squared  sunlight,  quick  and  bright  like  a  thin  leaf  falling,  and 
glad  to  be  falling.  “No,  I  just  thought  that  you  had  stored  most  of  the 
stuff  in  the  attic,  and  that  usually  means  that  the  season  is  over.  Is 
there  anything  up  there  I  should  get  for  you?” 

“No,  but  you  can  take  these  plates  in.  The  coffee’s  on  the  table.” 
She  handed  him  the  plates  and  he  started  toward  the  dining-room.  “Oh, 
Wally,  what  are  you  planning  to  do  today?”  He  was  into  the  hallway 
and  answered  over  his  shoulder.  “Oh,  I  don’t  know,  hadn’t  thought 
much  about  it.  Why?” 

“Well,  I  know  how  you  feel  about  this,  but  I’d  rather  you  didn’t 
go  into  the  water.  The  man  on  the  radio  said  that  there  may  be  sharks 
along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  he  advised  everyone  to  stay  on  the 
beach.”  She  could  hear  him  coming  back  toward  the  kitchen,  and  she 
continued  hurriedly,  as  though  trying  to  find  a  strong  reason  for  her 
wishes.  “They  said  there’s  a  hurricane  coming  toward  Florida,  and 
I  guess  the  water’s  all  stirred  up.” 

Wally  had  gotten  back  to  the  door  and  was  leaning  against  the 
frame,  holding  the  plates  away  from  himself.  The  eggs  steamed  a 
little,  sending  wisps  of  vapor  up  toward  the  ceiling.  “Oh,  for  God’s 
sake,  Ma,  you  don’t  believe  that  stuff  still,  do  you?”  She  rummaged 
around  in  the  cupboard,  refusing  to  look  at  him.  “No  one’s  ever  even 
seen  a  shark  around  here.  Up  around  Boston,  sure,  because  they  dump 
the  garbage  there,  but  not  around  here.  The  sharks  never  come  down 
around  here.”  He  shook  his  head.  “Honest  to  heaven,  Ma,  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  swallow  it;  only  the  tourists  believe  that  scare-talk.”  It 
was  true  enough.  He  had  spent  most  of  his  Sunday  afternoons  walking 
along  the  beach,  collecting  the  sunlight  in  his  skin,  and  he  had  long 
since  noticed  that  he  could  distinguish  between  transients  and  year- 
rounders  simply  by  overhearing  their  conversations.  The  visitors  talked 
constantly  of  sharks  and  huddled  on  their  stone-lumped  khaki  blankets, 
almost  in  agony  with  suspense;  he  knew  they  expected  to  see  every 
wave  decorated  with  fins,  and  that  they  felt  vaguely  cheated  when  the 
menaces  failed  to  appear. 

“Well,  I  know.  But  I’d  rather  you  didn’t  go  in.  As  a  favor  to  me.” 
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She  looked  wistful  for  a  moment.  He  could  tell  she  was  asking  return 
for  his  tardiness  in  coming  home.  Well,  that  was  all  right;  they  had 
learned  long  ago  to  make  life  as  easy  as  possible  on  each  other.  Besides, 
what  she  was  leaving  out  was  at  least  as  persuasive  as  what  she  was 
putting  in ;  you’re  all  I  have,  she  was  saying,  and  he  was  both  grateful 
and  slightly  saddened  at  the  realization  that  she  felt  what  she  could  not 
say.  We  know  each  other  so  well,  he  thought,  so  well. 

“The  eggs  are  getting  cold,”  she  said,  as  though  she  had  read  his 
mind  and  was  now  satisfied.  “Will  you  stay  out  of  the  water,  just  for 
today?”  He  smiled  quickly.  “Of  course,  Mom.  Sorry  I  made  the  fuss.” 
I  am  not  apologizing  for  the  argument,  he  thought,  and  she  is  not  taking 
it  that  way,  either.  It  is  good  that  we  understand  each  other  so  well, 
but  why  do  we  never  say  what  we  mean? 

It  was  cool  in  the  dining-room.  The  starched  curtains  were  dancing 
around,  entertaining  the  wind,  but  he  hardly  noticed  them ;  he  could  not 
help  staring  at  her  hair.  When  he  had  entered  the  room,  he  had  im¬ 
mediately  thought  it  was  brown,  which  had  pleased  him  because  most 
of  the  people  who  stayed  at  Prior’s  House  wore  their  grey  hair  as  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  counter.  Then,  as  he  got  closer,  he  decided  it  was 
auburn,  but  when  the  light  got  past  the  cavorting  curtains,  it  seemed 
to  be  gold.  She  was  small,  too;  holding  her  coffee-cup  with  both  hands, 
she  looked  like  a  child  drinking  hot  chocolate.  She  can’t  be  more  than 
twenty-seven  or  so,  he  thought,  getting  excited  until  a  real  flood  of 
light  splashed  through  the  window  and  glittered  the  rings  on  her  fingers. 
Still,  she  would  be  something  to  look  at,  and  someone  to  talk  to. 

“Hi,”  he  said,  setting  the  plates  on  the  table,  “I’m  Mrs.  Prior’s 
son.”  He  wondered  if  she  had  tucked  her  feet  under  her,  and  if  he  had 
been  wrong  about  the  estimate  of  her  age.  He  pointed  at  the  cup.  “It’s 
pretty  bad,  isn’t  it?” 

“Hello,  Mrs.  Prior’s  son,”  she  said,  putting  the  cup  down.  By 
heaven,  she  was  sitting  on  her  legs,  just  like  a  child.  She  did  not  talk 
like  a  child,  though.  “I’m  Mr.  Gilbert’s  wife.”  She  had  a  fine  smile  to 
go  with  everything  else,  too.  “As  for  the  coffee,  I  can’t  knock  it ;  I  never 
could  make  coffee  myself.”  He  pulled  the  chair  up  and  sat  down,  trying 
to  find  something  to  say.  “I  suppose  it’s  a  special  talent  some  people 
have,”  she  continued. 

“Yeah,  like  being  able  to  pick  horses,”  he  suggested,  inwardly  con¬ 
gratulating  himself.  She  was  still  ahead  on  points,  he  decided,  though. 

“Those  names  are  going  to  be  a  little  cumbersome,  aren’t  they?” 
she  asked,  picking  up  the  coffee-pot. 

“You  may  have  something  there,”  he  agreed,  frowning  as  though 
it  had  been  a  very  serious  decision.  “Tell  you  what;  you  call  me  Walt, 
and  I’ll  call  you  whatever  you’d  like.” 

“It’s  a  deal,”  she  said,  laughing  at  the  face  he  had  made,  he  sup- 
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posed.  “Call  me  Peggy.”  He  had  surely  never  met  one  like  this  before. 

“Now,”  she  said  secretively,  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  his  mouth 
filled  with  eggs,  “what  is  it  that  only  the  tourists  believe?” 

“Huh?”  She  had  brought  that  one  out  of  nowhere,  all  right.  He 
could  see  that  she  was  laughing  at  him,  but  he  did  not  mind  as  much  as 
he  usually  did  when  someone  was  amused  by  him.  “I  heard  what  you 
said  to  your  mother,”  she  explained,  and  when  he  tried  to  get  the 
food  down,  so  that  he  could  accuse  her  of  eavesdropping,  she  seemed  to 
anticipate  him  and  said  quickly  that  she  couldn’t  have  ignored  it  if  she 
had  wanted  to,  because  he  was  standing  right  in  the  doorway  when  he 
spoke.  “Not  that  I  wanted  to,”  she  added,  rather  casually.  “I  love  to 
hear  what  other  people  are  talking  about.”  She  leaned  toward  him.  “Be 
honest  now ;  don’t  you  ?” 

“Well,  if  I  do,  I’m  not  as  honest  about  my  hobby,”  he  replied, 
finally  getting  the  eggs  down.  He  tried  the  coffee  and  found  he  had 
been  right  about  it. 

“But  never  mind  all  that.  What  is  it  that  only  the  tourists  believe?” 

By  then  he  had  caught  the  idea.  “Oh,  nothing  important,  really. 
It’s  just  that  damned  radio  station.  Every  year  they  go  through  this 
rigamarole  about  sharks  in  the  local  waters,  and  all  the  tourists  go 
around  with  binoculars  and  telescopes,  trying  to  see  the  big  devils.  They 
never  do;  there  just  aren’t  any  sharks  around  here,  and  someone  ought 
to  tell  the  boys  at  the  broadcasting  studio.”  He  shrugged.  “I  suppose 
they  get  a  charge  out  of  warning  all  the  innocent  people,  though ;  maybe 
they  get  a  public  service  award  for  it,  or  something.” 

“You  don’t  approve  of  telling  people  that  their  lives  are  in  danger, 
then?”  She  was  mocking  him,  but  he  could  see  there  was  no  malice  in 
it,  and  he  laughed  with  her.  “What  a  heartless  man  you  are.” 

“It  isn’t  that,”  he  said,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  finish  his  breakfast  and  be  able  to  defend  himself 
at  the  same  time  and  deciding  in  favor  of  the  conversation.  “It’s  just 
that  there  isn’t  any  chance  at  all  that  someone  will  get  eaten.  Yet  the 
people  are  terrified,  and  that  isn’t  good.  I’ll  admit  that  they  like  to  be 
scared,  but  it’s  possible  that  some  damage  could  be  done.  What  if  some¬ 
one  should  fall  out  of  a  boat — the  poor  devil  could  die  of  fright  before 
they  pulled  him  in.” 

“That’s  pretty  far-fetched,  isn’t  it?”  She  was  sitting  there  like  a 
little  kid,  grinning  at  the  mischief  she  was  causing. 

“I  can  see  I’m  not  going  to  get  any  breakfast  this  morning,”  he 
said,  slapping  the  napkin  onto  the  table  in  imitation  anger.  “The  point 
of  it  is  that  the  people  are  getting  all  worked-up  over  nothing.  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  it  isn’t  too  likely  that  someone  will  take  a  heart-attack 
over  it,  but  when  they  finally  discover  that  there  wasn’t  any  danger 
after  all,  they  may  take  to  ignoring  all  the  warnings  they  hear  on  the 
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fool  radio,  and  the  weather  bureau  isn’t  kidding  about  the  hurricane 
and  squall  alerts.  Then  someone  might  really  get  hurt,  simply  because 
they  won’t  believe  anything  they  hear.  I  just  can’t  see  the  sense  of 
crying  wolf,  wolf,  every  time  you  get  the  opportunity.”  He  smirked  right 
back  at  her.  “Satisfied?” 

“Maybe,”  she  said.  “Why  didn’t  you  say  that  in  the  first  place?” 

“Ye  gods,  I’m  barely  out  of  the  sack  and  she  wants  a  logical  argu¬ 
ment  served  with  breakfast.  All  because  my  mother  still  believes  a 
myth  designed  to  amuse  the  tourists,  I  have  to  go  through  reasoning 
that  would  stagger  Aristotle.”  She  was  laughing  at  him,  and  he  was 
glad  of  it. 

“How  do  you  know  that  the  tourists  believe  all  of  this?”  She  had 
a  shrewd  look  on  her  face,  and  he  noticed  it  just  before  he  answered, 
so  that  he  reconsidered.  “Well,  if  I  were  an  admitted  eavesdropper,  I’d 
say  that  I’ve  heard  their  conversations  on  the  beach,  but  I’m  not,  so 
I  won’t.  Set  it  down  to  a  hunch,  if  you  like.” 

“You’re  pretty  nearly  awake,”  she  said,  nodding.  “Do  you  live  here 
all  during  the  year  and  spend  the  winter  soaking  up  craft  from  the 
old-line  Yankees  around  here?” 

“That’s  another  myth,”  he  said.  “That  stuff  about  the  old  Yankees 
is  a  lot  of  foolishness  people  keep  alive  so  the  place  will  be  picturesque. 
But  I  don’t  live  here  during  the  winter;  I’m  going  into  my  last  year 
of  college,  and  before  you  ask,  my  mother  stays  in  Florida,  with  my 
aunt.” 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  ask,”  she  replied,  producing  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
from  her  purse  and  offering  it  to  him.  “I’m  not  especially  interested  in 
that  side  of  the  family.”  He  took  the  cigarette  she  presented,  thinking 
that  this  was  a  direct  approach,  if  nothing  else,  and  fished  his  lighter 
from  his  pocket.  “I’ll  have  one  too,”  she  said,  refusing  the  pack.  “You 
can  light  it  for  me.”  Cool  about  it  too,  aren’t  you,  my  dear,  he  thought, 
glad  that  he  had  dated  a  girl  at  school  who  insisted  upon  the  same  serv¬ 
ice.  He  did  it  fairly  skillfully  and  handed  the  cigarette  to  her.  “Thank 
you,”  she  said.  “What  about  your  father?” 

“He’s  dead,”  Wally  replied  shortly,  not  sure  whether  or  not  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  it.  “Oh,  I  am  sorry,”  she  said,  accenting  the  am 
nicely,  but  being  sincere  about  it.  “No  need  to  be,”  he  answered,  having 
thought  about  it  and  decided  there  was  no  point  in  being  close-mouthed. 
“It’s  about  time  I  got  used  to  it,  almost  eleven  years  now.”  He  paused 
again,  thinking  about  how  it  had  been  in  the  winter,  when  the  Light 
was  deserted  and  the  snow  came  down  like  a  curtain  over  the  sea.  He 
could  remember  going  on  the  bus  to  school,  something  like  twenty  miles 
away,  leaving  in  the  dark  of  the  morning,  returning  in  the  dusk  of 
the  afternoon,  and  how  his  father  had  looked  when  he  came  up  the 
walk  in  the  late  evening,  tired  but  willing  to  listen  to  him.  A  long  time 
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ago,  that  was,  a  long  time  ago.  He  could  recall  winter  weekends,  when 
they  had  walked  down  the  stony  beach,  and  the  spring  Saturdays  when 
they  had  watched  the  tourist-bringing  summer  roll  down  on  them, 
watched  it  helplessly  because  they  could  not  do  anything  about  it,  and 
needed  to  so  badly.  What  should  there  be  about  people,  he  wondered, 
that  is  so  terrifying? 

“How  did  he  die?”  she  asked.  “Or  would  you  rather  that  I  stop 
prying?”  I  wonder  what  color  her  hair  really  is,  he  wondered,  thinking 
that  it  looked  like  a  combination  of  red  and  gold  at  the  moment,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  would  shift  to  brown  when  she  moved  her  hand.  “You  aren’t 
prying,”  he  said,  watching  the  color  change  for  an  instant  into  brown- 
gold;  “I  just  got  to  remembering  a  few  things  that  I’ve  held  all  those 
years  without  really  knowing  why.  No  one  knows  what  happened  to 
him ;  he  went  fishing  one  morning  with  a  couple  of  friends,  in  a  lobster 
boat,  and  they  never  came  back.  No  storm,  no  nothing.  There  wasn’t 
even  any  wreckage.  They  just  never  came  back.”  He  stopped  and  let 
the  memory  come  back  to  him.  “They  went  right  out  through  those 
breakwaters,”  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  place  where  the  lighthouse 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  harbor,  “right  past  the  lighthouse  and  out 
to  sea,  and  they  never  came  back.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said ;  it  sounded  as  though  she  was,  but  he  did  not 
appreciate  it  fully  even  though  he  heard  it.  “It  was  strange  around  here 
for  a  few  days,  while  they  hunted  for  the  boat.  I  guess  my  mother  and 
I  both  knew  that  he  wasn’t  coming  back,  but  we  had  to  help  each  other 
through  it,  and  we  didn’t  dare  to  admit  it.  Finally  they  called  off  the 
search,  and  a  couple  of  men  came  here  and  stood  around  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  we  got  the  idea.  Somehow,  it  was  easier  then ;  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  admit  it  and  do  what  we  could.” 

“It  must  have  been  very  hard  on  your  mother,”  she  said,  encourag¬ 
ing  him.  “Was  your  father  a  fisherman?” 

“It  was  hard.  I  don’t  think  I  know  even  now  just  how  tough  it 
was.  There  she  was,  all  alone,  with  a  son  barely  nine  years  old,  and  not 
much  insurance.  Our  relatives  couldn’t  do  much ;  they  didn’t  have  much 
more  than  we  did.”  He  seemed  to  recall  her  question  suddenly.  “No,  he 
wasn’t  a  fisherman;  he  was  a  foreman  at  the  Westinghouse  plant  in 
Boston.  They  were  very  nice  to  us,  but  they  couldn’t  do  an  awful  lot 
either.”  She  apparently  intended  to  wait  until  he  had  finished  all  of 
it.  “I  remember  that  night  when  they  told  us  as  clearly  as  though  it 
were  yesterday,  the  two  nervous  men  shifting  back  and  forth  in  the 
living-room,  all  of  it.  How  the  gulls  cried  that  night,  all  night  long.  I 
guess  I  cried  a  little  too,  but  not  much ;  I  didn’t  really  understand  things 
then,  and  I’m  not  sure  I  do  now.”  He  grew  silent  and  then  smiled  at 
her.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  said;  “I’ve  been  running  on,  and  I  shouldn’t  have. 
What  about  you;  what’s  your  life-story?” 
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“We’ll  get  to  that,”  she  said,  sending  a  long  look  his  way.  “But  I 
want  to  ask  you  something  first,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  offended, 
because  I’m  not  trying  to  be  sarcastic.  All  right?” 

“All  right,”  he  said,  wondering  what  on  earth  a  person  known  for 
thirty  minutes  could  say  that  would  hurt  him  to  the  heart. 

“Good,  because  I  have  a  reason.  You  said  that  the  gulls  cried  all 
night  when  you  heard  about  your  father.  Please  don’t  be  angry,  but 
don’t  you  think  it  could  have  been  that  you  just  noticed  them  particular¬ 
ly  that  night?” 

For  the  time,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her  hair.  This  is  like  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  man,  he  thought,  wondering  where  she  had  developed  that 
acuteness  of  mind.  “It  could  have  been,  but  I  think  there  was  something 
more  to  it  than  that.  You  see,  I  always  wanted  to  do  everything  with 
him — I  suppose  that  came  from  being  lonely  most  of  the  week — and 
I  particularly  wanted  to  go  fishing  with  him  that  morning.  I  forget 
why  it  was  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  go,  but  I  was  feeling  very  sorry 
for  myself  when  I  watched  that  boat  go  out,  and  I  paid  close  attention, 
because  I  wanted  to  be  there  myself.  Now  I’m  no  student  of  nature,  but 
I  remember  how  the  gulls  flocked  around  that  beaten-up  lobster  boat 
that  day,  and  even  though  I  was  very  young,  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
impressed.”  She  seemed  about  to  ask  why  he  had  noticed  it  so  carefully, 
but  he  was  not  trying  to  impress  her  with  a  gem  of  information,  and 
he  continued  without  letting  her  speak.  “You  see,  the  gulls  are  smart, 
and  they’re  lazy.  They  almost  never  get  fooled  into  following  a  boat 
that’s  just  going  out  because  there  aren’t  any  handouts  for  them.  That 
was  what  impressed  me;  I  remembered  wondering  why  they  had  done 
it  later,  when  I  had  to  realize  that  he  wasn’t  coming  back.”  He  leaned 
toward  her.  “Now  I’m  not  denying  that  I  might  have  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  cries  because  of  that,  but  I  don’t  really  think  that  I  was 
completely  off;  I  think  they  did  cry  more  that  night,  and  that  I  was 
also  prepared  to  hear  them  more  clearly.  God,  I  never  forgot  that 
sight:  the  boat  going  sluggishly  out  between  the  breakwaters,  and  a 
red  sun — not  orange,  red — coming  up  in  front  of  it,  with  all  those  gulls 
wheeling  and  screeching  around  it,  when  they  should  have  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  at  all  to  it.  But  there  I  go  again.  Have  I  answered  your  ques¬ 
tion?” 


“Pretty  well,”  she  said,  smiling  again.  “I  guess  I  owe  you  an  ex¬ 
planation,  after  all  of  that.”  If  you  think  so,  he  thought,  I’m  willing  to 
agree.  “Well,  I’ll  try  to  keep  it  simple,  not  because  I’m  afraid  of  boring 
you,  but  because  I  don’t  want  to  start  telling  this  before  I’m  ready,  so 
it’s  going  to  be  a  sketchy  thing.  What  it  was,  I  heard  the  gulls  crying 
last  night,  and  I  felt  the  same  way  you  said  you  did,  when  you  heard 
about  your  father — I  guess  I  thought  there  was  something  supernatural 
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involved.  The  reason  doesn’t  really  matter — no,  that’s  a  lie;  it  does 
matter,  but  I’m  not  ready  to  talk  about  it  yet.  It’s  just  that  I’ve  been 
under  emotional  strain  recently,  and  I  sort  of  came  down  here  to  get 
away.  That’s  why  the  sound  of  the  birds  got  me,  and  when  I  heard  you 
describe  almost  the  same  thing,  I  had  to  ask.  Okay?” 

“All  right,”  he  said,  wondering  what  the  devil  she  was  keeping 
back  so  defensively,  and  then  deciding  that  he  had  a  pretty  good  idea, 
after  all.  “I  won’t  ask  you  any  questions,  but  you  must  promise  me  to 
give  the  whole  thing  out  before  you  leave.  Fair  enough?” 

“Fair  enough,”  she  answered,  stubbing  the  cigarette  in  the  ashtray. 
“Now,  how  about  giving  me  Prior’s  Tour  of  Martin’s  Light,  so  I  can 
get  a  native’s  interpretation  of  anything  from  sharks  to  clam  shells.” 

“Sure,”  he  agreed.  “Where  would  you  like  to  start:  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  or  at  the  ball-park?” 

“I’ll  leave  that  up  to  you,”  she  said,  laughing  again,  and  he  was 
sure  that  her  hair  was  a  combination  of  red  and  gold.  “I  would  like  to 
hear  about  that  lighthouse,  though,  if  we  have  time.”  He  would  have 
time,  time  enough  to  see  if  her  hair  would  turn  gold  again,  under  the 
long  blue  light  from  the  sea. 

Outdoors,  summer  and  fall  were  quarrelling,  and  the  wind  was  not 
taking  sides.  Even  while  he  wished  that  he  had  brought  a  jacket,  he 
found  himself  wrinkling  the  muscles  in  his  shoulders,  feeling  the  sun’s 
assault.  She  had  a  white  wool  sweater  thrown  over  her  arm,  but  he 
hardly  noticed  it,  except  to  see  the  color.  The  house  slipped  behind  them, 
as  though  they  had  not  moved  at  all,  and  she  stopped  and  looked  back. 
“I  like  it  here,”  she  said,  somehow  making  it  sound  important.  “I’m  glad 
the  houses  aren’t  painted,  although  I  don’t  really  see  why  that  should 
matter  to  me.” 

“It  matters  to  you  because  it  seems  different,”  he  said.  “And  that’s 
what  the  people  want  when  they  leave  the  shingles  to  weather.  It  makes 
the  town  look  salty  and  something  like  Nantucket.  It’s  a  gimmick,  like 
a  lot  of  other  things  around  here.” 

“You  ought  to  be  a  whaler,”  she  said,  lending  a  practiced  hand 
to  the  humor.  “It’s  a  good  idea,  in  a  way,  though;  the  houses  look 
strong  and  stern,  all  grey  and  rough  like  that.” 

“Okay,”  he  said.  “But  it’s  still  phony.”  He  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  he  was  not  at  all  bitter  about  the  sham.  “If  you  feel  that 
way,  I  guess  the  idea  works  as  it’s  supposed  to — it’s  intended  to  make 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  in  another  world,  without  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  taking  a  trip  to  do  it.”  He  paused  again.  “That  saves  the 
tourists  from  disillusion  due  to  small  vacation  budgets.” 

“You  seem  to  dislike  the  people  who  come  here,”  she  said,  cocking 
her  head  so  that  her  eyes  might  have  been  either  grey  or  green  in  the 
light,  but  although  he  saw  the  color  spin,  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
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it ;  he  had  enough  to  worry  about  with  the  hair.  Amused,  he  wondered 
silently  if  she  consciously  planned  the  rainbow  motion  of  her  hair — he 
was  about  to  ask  her,  but  decided  that  it  could  not  be  too  important. 

“Not  really,”  he  answered.  “It’s  just  a  habit.  The  natives  always 
laugh  at  the  people  who  supply  the  winter’s  eating  money ;  perhaps  it’s 
because  we  feel  irritated  waiting  on  them.  I  don’t  know — call  it  human 
nature.” 

“Every  time  someone  says  ‘native’,”  she  said,  “I  get  this  picture 
of  a  girl  in  a  grass-skirt.”  She  laughed  nicely  as  she  ended  the  remark, 
and  he  smiled  with  her,  not  because  of  the  line,  which  he  had  heard  be¬ 
fore,  but  because  she  seemed  to  be  having  such  a  good  time. 

They  had  crossed  the  street  and  were  walking  along  the  sidewalk, 
beside  the  cable  fence.  Sand  had  blown  up  from  the  beach  and  lay  coarse 
and  grating  under  their  feet.  The  sun  arrived  on  their  backs  and  their 
faces,  landing  very  lightly,  so  that  it  seemed  almost  a  part  of  the  wind, 
and  the  ocean  produced  ragged,  stuttering  breakers  as  though  it  had 
been  a  tired  workman  putting  in  his  time  until  the  whistle  blew.  Lazily 
and  carelessly,  it  dragged  itself  toward  the  stones  and  dislodged  a  break¬ 
er  from  its  back,  ponderously  beginning  the  recoil  while  the  jerry-built 
invention  was  still  staggering  toward  the  beach.  It  looked  like  some 
sort  of  insane  machine  which  had  managed  to  function  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  was  now  about  to  run  down.  Everything  seemed  as  though 
it  had  gone  out  of  synchronization,  and  Wally  was  struck  by  the  idea 
that  perhaps  the  sea  was  going  to  collapse  of  its  own  weight  and  com¬ 
mence  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  inert.  “Like  a  dog,”  he  said  to  her. 

“Impossible,”  she  said,  going  along  with  the  fantasy.  “If  the  moon 
causes  the  tides,  that  would  mean  that  they  have  brought  it  down,  and 
we  couldn’t  have  that,  could  we?” 

“Not  hardly,”  he  said,  laughing  at  the  idea.  One  of  the  breakers 
fell  off  too  early  and  clumsily  started  toward  the  land  at  an  angle,  so 
that  it  collided  unexpectedly  with  the  breakwater  and  disintegrated  in 
a  tangle  of  tattered  spray — it  must  have  spattered  a  sleeping  gull,  be¬ 
cause  the  bird  squawked  suddenly  and  lumbered  into  the  air,  still  shrilly 
protesting,  like  a  man  enraged  to  find  he  has  gotten  his  feet  wet.  By  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  beach,  it  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  few  heavy  circles  and  worked  its  temper  out ;  it  settled  down  in 
exactly  the  same  spot  which  it  had  left. 

“Does  that  happen  very  often?”  she  asked,  taking  hold  of  the 
splintery  railing  and  easing  herself  onto  the  first  step;  “I  mean,  often 
enough  to  explain  all  the  crying  I  heard  last  night?” 

“No,”  he  said,  taking  her  arm  to  steady  her,  impressed  with  his 
ease  in  offering  courtesies  which  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  with 
anyone  else.  “That  isn’t  it.  You’ll  see  what  causes  all  the  bellowing  in 
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a  minute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’m  surprised  it  hasn’t  started  yet ;  usually 
one  scream  will  get  the  others  going.” 

She  had  started  down  the  stairs,  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost  track 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  was  standing  quietly  at  the  top  step,  looking 
out  toward  the  lighthouse.  “Well,”  she  said,  “are  you  coming?” 

“Oh,  yeah.  Sorry,  but  I  was  wondering  why  they  are  so  still.”  He 
smiled,  as  though  it  had  been  something  to  shame  him.  “I  can’t  help  it ; 
the  things  fascinate  me.” 

“They’re  beautiful,”  she  said,  conventionally,  and  so  dubiously  that 
he  knew  she  did  not  realize  what  he  meant. 

“No,  that  isn’t  it.  They  aren’t  noble,  or  beautiful,  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  At  least,  not  primarily.  Primarily  they  are  fat,  lazy  scavengers, 
stealing  some  of  their  food  and  getting  some  of  it  off  the  shore.  They 
only  fish  when  they  are  driven  to  it.  During  the  winter,  I  doubt  they 
fish  more  than  once  a  month;  they  just  wait  for  the  boats.” 

“All  right,”  she  said,  pretending  to  be  angry;  “I  thought  you  were 
going  to  recite  'Dover  Beach.’  That’s  what  I  get  for  being  cooperative.” 

“Which  ‘Dover  Beach’?”  he  said  quickly,  sure  he  had  caught  her. 

“Arnold’s,”  she  replied,  quite  calmly.  “I  used  to  teach  the  stuff, 
when  I  was  getting  my  master’s.”  She  waited,  but  he  was  cursing  him¬ 
self  for  relying  too  much  on  that  one  survey  course.  “I  like  it  much 
better  than  Donne’s.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  he  said.  “Don’t  rub  it  in.” 

“You  were  telling  me  what  the  gulls  are,”  she  said,  laughing  so 
warmly  that  he  could  not  stay  angry. 

“The  gulls  are  the  hangmen  of  the  sea,”  he  said,  delivering  the 
line  in  a  grave  tone.  “That’s  why  the  state  protects  them.” 

“I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  back  to  the  lyrical  ballads,”  she 
said,  triumphantly.  “Is  that  all  yours?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  he  said;  “I  think  I  stole  it  somewhere.”  You 
aren’t  getting  another  chance  to  show  off,  Baby,  he  thought,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  angry. 

“Okay,”  she  said;  “are  you  coming  or  not?”  She  was  standing  on 
the  second  step,  looking  up  at  him.  A  trick  of  the  light,  he  thought, 
seeing  the  goldness  in  her  hair.  It’s  really  brown,  and  in  a  minute,  it 
will  look  brown  again.  He  wanted  very  much  to  touch  it,  but  while  he 
was  debating  with  himself,  considering  the  temptation,  it  turned  red, 
shone  for  an  instant,  and  returned  to  gold. 

“Yeah.”  He  stepped  carefully  onto  the  boards  and  let  his  weight 
down  slowly.  “I’m  coming.”  Even  so,  the  old  wood  trembled  when  the 
wind  hit  it.  “Be  careful,”  he  warned.  “These  things  aren’t  exactly  solid.” 

“So  I  notice,”  she  said,  asking  if  the  town  bachelors  had  petitioned 
for  the  shakey  stairs.  “Who  needs  them?”  he  asked,  taking  a  firmer 
grip  to  show  that  he  did  not.  She  lifted  an  eyebrow  when  she  heard  it, 
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but  he  had  been  waiting  for  that  and  said:  “Who  ever  told  you  you 
looked  seductive  with  your  eyebrow  raised?” 

“My  husband,”  she  answered  calmly.  “Why?”  Well,  I  was  ahead  for 
a  while  there,  he  thought,  but  I  dropped  about  five  points  on  that  one. 
“Never  mind,”  he  said;  “just  be  careful.  It’s  a  long  drop  down  there.” 

She  looked  over  the  handrail  quickly  and  shuddered.  “I’ll  say  it 
is,”  she  replied,  leaning  back  so  that  he  could  feel  her  body  against  him. 
I’m  real  sorry  about  it,  too,  he  thought.  Let’s  see,  a  sliver  in  the  hand 
would  be  reasonable  for  the  next  move. 

The  bottom  step  had  been  rotted  away  by  the  tides,  and  it  had 
long  since  broken  and  been  stolen  for  firewood.  She  did  not  need  the 
splinters;  when  they  reached  the  last  remaining  step,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  and  stared  at  the  three-foot  drop  to  the  beach.  “What  long- 
legged  people  you  must  be,”  she  observed,  quite  innocently.  Somewhat 
flustered,  he  eased  himself  past  her  and  jumped  down  to  the  ground. 
Reaching  up,  he  took  her  hands,  but  she  placed  his  around  her  waist 
and  he  lifted  her  down.  He  had  barely  gotten  her  to  the  stones  when 
the  cries  broke  loose  from  the  tower,  and  she  held  onto  him  for  an 
instant.  Nice  timing,  he  thought,  exultantly;  so  the  gulls  are  good  for 
something. 

“What  in  heaven’s  name  is  that?”  she  asked,  still  standing  close  to 

him. 

“That  is  what  you  probably  heard  last  night,”  he  said.  “There’s  a 
gull  in  the  lighthouse,  and  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  get  out.  He’ll  walk 
around  in  there  until  he  either  finds  the  broken  glass  or  starves,  and 
until  one  or  the  other  happens,  he’ll  scream  every  hour  on  the  hour.” 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  holding  her,  and  he  wasn’t 
about  to  remind  her.  Just  turn  your  face  toward  me,  he  thought,  just  a 
little. 


“That  must  be  awful,”  she  said,  still  resolutely  staring  at  the 
lighthouse  as  though  she  had  read  his  mind.  “At  night,  too?”  He  nodded, 
and  she  must  have  seen  it  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  because  she  wasn’t 
looking  at  him.  “No  wonder  you  dislike  them.”  Well,  let’s  do  something, 
damnit,  he  thought,  we  can’t  just  stand  here  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
“Do  most  of  them  get  out?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  momentarily  wondering  also  if  they  did. 
“No  one  does,  because  the  Coast  Guard  won’t  allow  people  to  go  out 
there.” 

“You  mean,  out  to  the  lighthouse?”  He  was  nodding  again  when 
she  broke  away  and  said:  “Well,  we  can  at  least  look  at  it  from  the 
breakwater.”  Brother,  he  thought,  but  that  was  smooth.  She  lost  her 
balance  frequently  as  they  walked  across  the  stones,  but  he  had  her 
arm,  so  it  was  all  right.  She  laughed  each  time  she  slipped,  but  she  did 
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it  so  well  that  he  was  not  irritated  by  the  constant  happiness,  and  he 
laughed  a  little  also,  picturing  the  discomfort  he  would  have  felt  trying 
to  do  this  with  anyone  else.  He  could  not  forget  how  light  she  had  been 
when  he  lifted  her  off  the  steps,  and  then  he  recalled  that  she  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  thinking,  almost  before  he  thought  it,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  he  had  been  an  ass.  He  decided  it  did  not  make  any  difference, 
and  even  that  was  an  admission  he  would  have  avoided  any  other  time. 

Once  up  on  the  rocks  of  the  breakwater,  he  found  where  the  wind 
had  gone ;  it  was  sliding  back  and  forth  over  the  long,  stone  sea-feeler, 
as  though  it  had  been  warming  itself  against  the  roughness — it  was 
like  a  big,  fat  cat,  tame  and  foolish,  warm  and  furry  and  a  little  ridicu¬ 
lous  under  the  severe,  sun-disciplined  sky.  The  lighthouse  stood  out 
beyond  reach  of  the  breakwaters,  peeling  and  rotting  under  the  attacks 
of  the  soft,  wind-blown  salt,  and  the  door  hung  open  and  askew,  de¬ 
livering  notice  of  the  salt-dusting  wind  by  swinging  shut  with  each 
gust,  clanking  sadly,  and  creaking  open  again.  Several  gulls  meditated  as 
they  clutched  the  iron  railing  around  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the 
imprisoned  one  cried  loudly  as  it  searched  for  the  way  out.  He  was 
wondering  if  it  would  ever  escape  when  she  sat  down  rather  suddenly 
in  front  of  him,  and  he  had  to  stop  short  and  drop  down  beside  her. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “what  about  the  lighthouse?” 

“Not  so  fast,”  he  replied.  “You  owe  me  a  biography  first.” 

She  turned  toward  him  and  began  to  plead  with  her  eyes.  “Not 
yet,  please?” 

“A  deal’s  a  deal,”  he  said  sternly.  “No  life,  no  lighthouse.”  He 
waved  his  finger  menacingly.  “You  gave  your  word,  faithless  woman.” 

“All  right,”  she  said,  wincing  extravagantly.  “If  you’re  going  to 
get  all  wrought-up  about  it,  I’ll  give  you  part  of  the  story,  but  not  all 
of  it,  because  I  might  not  get  the  full  treatment  on  the  lighthouse  bit.” 
She  stopped  again.  “All  right?” 

You’ll  get  the  full  treatment,  he  thought,  enjoying  the  anticipation 
of  victory.  “Okay,”  he  said  aloud,  laughing  at  her  imitation  of  a  child. 

“Okay,”  she  said,  sitting  Indian-like  on  the  stones.  “I  was  born  .  .  . 
oh,  let’s  see,  before  you  were.  I  lived  in  Denver  until  I  was  six,  with 
my  parents  and  my  two  older  sisters.  We  all  went  to  Western  Michigan 
State  when  we  got  out  of  high-school — I  and  my  sisters,  I  mean,  not 
my  parents — and  I  went  on  from  there  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
I  majored  in  languages.”  She  smirked  at  him.  “That’s  all  you  get.” 

“I  was  robbed,”  he  protested,  laughing  at  her  craftiness  with  her. 
“That  wasn’t  half-enough  to  cover  what  you  owe.” 

“Later,  buddy,”  she  snarled.  “Now  it’s  the  lighthouse  or  your  life.” 
It  was  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  Edward  G.  Robinson  for  a  woman. 

“You’ve  already  got  my  life,”  he  said,  adopting  a  resigned  air,  “so 
I  guess  it’s  the  lighthouse.” 
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“Right, ”  she  said.  “Get  on  with  it.” 

Now  how  the  hell  am  I  going  to  get  her  out  of  this  mood,  he  won¬ 
dered,  wishing  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  have  to  do  it,  because 
he  was  enjoying  the  feeling  of  friendship.  He  was  about  to  begin  when 
one  of  the  gulls  on  the  lighthouse  seemed  to  make  up  its  mind  about 
something  and  toppled  abruptly  from  the  railing,  leaving  its  brother 
to  screech  inside  the  glass.  It  plummetted  for  a  moment  without  using 
its  wings,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  flight  began,  because  the 
bird  turned  like  a  spinnaker  answering  the  wind,  rose  for  an  instant, 
and  slipped  into  a  kind  of  lifting  dive  which  brought  it  close  to  the 
water  for  a  moment — so  close  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  silvered- 
green  wave  which  decorously  stood  up  to  greet  it  and  apparently  pre¬ 
sented  it  with  a  silver  fish  as  a  welcome  and  as  a  reward  for  the  grace 
it  had  shown — before  it  climbed  again,  with  the  coin-colored  fishtail 
flipping  pieces  of  sunlight  from  the  gull's  beak  into  the  water,  as  a 
sort  of  thanks  for  the  treatment  it  had  gotten.  The  ascent  continued 
until  the  fish  was  entirely  gone  and  the  eye  had  become  convinced  that 
the  bird  was  no  bird  at  all,  but  rather  a  thread  of  smoke  spiralling  out 
of  a  marsh-fire,  in-between  oak-limbs,  and  then  it  ended  in  a  wing-soft 
spin  and  brought  the  bird  out  of  its  own  vapor,  leaving  it  sitting  once 
again  on  the  railing  which  circled  the  top  of  the  tower  and  the  captive 
gull  inside.  Even  the  hysterical  one  had  been  silent  during  the  quick¬ 
silver  pusuit,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  and  said  quite  softly  that  he 
had  been  wrong,  that  they  were  beautiful,  so  seriously  that  he  was 
unable  to  disagree  even  for  conversation’s  sake,  and  only  murmured 
something  like:  “Yes,  but  few  people  ever  see  them  like  that.  I  never 
have,  before.”  Afterward,  the  feeling  of  reverence  he  had  experienced 
would  puzzle  him,  as  though  it  too  had  come  from  the  burnished  smoke 
which  the  gull  had  made,  but  he  would  not  question  it.  She  had  to  re¬ 
mind  him  about  the  story,  and  when  he  heard  her,  he  had  forgotten  all 
the  extra  things  he  had  been  going  to  say,  and  just  told  it,  the  way  it 
happened. 

“The  lighthouse,”  she  said,  making  it  sound  very  serious.  “Let  me 
guess.  It  was  run  by  an  old  sea-captain  who  taught  you  all  about  the 
tides  and  the  currents.  Or  a  first  mate.”  She  is  good,  he  thought,  she 
can  laugh  without  laughing  at  something,  or  someone. 

“No,”  he  said,  smiling,  “you’re  wrong.”  If  I  were  still  keeping 
score,  he  thought,  that  would  be  a  point  for  our  side,  but  what’s  the  use? 
“He  was  old  enough,  but  he  was  no  sea-captain.  And  he  didn’t  tutor  me 
in  Tides  and  Currents,  either,  simply  because  he  didn’t  know  anything 
about  them.”  She  raised  an  eyebrow.  “I  suppose  that’s  intended  to  be 
a  quizzical  look,”  he  observed,  and  she  laughed  and  nodded.  “All  right, 
back  to  work.  As  I  say,  he  was  no  captain,  and  no  first  mate,  either.  I’m 
not  sure  what  the  tourists  called  him,  but  we  called  him  the  town-bum.” 
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“Point  of  order,”  she  said,  interrupting  him.  “Sure,”  he  replied; 
“what’s  on  your  mind?” 

“Well,  as  I  recall,  you  said  that  the  Coast  Guard  won’t  allow  people 
to  climb  the  lighthouse.  If  they’re  as  worried  as  all  that  about  life  and 
limb,  why  did  they  let  the  town-bum  take  a  job  which  could  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  all  kinds  of  destruction  for  ships  depending  on  the  lighthouse?” 
She  looked  triumphant. 

“I  must  be  extremely  careful  never  to  irritate  you,”  he  said.  “And 
never  mind  that  jazz  with  the  eyebrows.  You  asked  for  this,  and  you’re 
going  to  listen.  For  one  thing,  the  Coast  Guard  gave  up  on  this  station 
long  ago.  For  another,  they  nearly  forced  the  selectmen  to  have  the 
seaward  side  of  the  tower  painted  black,  so  the  light  wouldn’t  distract 
the  lookouts,  who  might  have  mistaken  it  for  Boston  Light  and  turned 
us  all  into  beach-rats  and  millionaire  salvagers,  but  they  were  willing 
to  compromise  when  the  town  fathers  agreed  to  install  about  a  thirty- 
watt  bulb  in  the  thing — in  case  you  didn’t  know,  very  few  ships  are 
going  to  steer  by  a  flashlight  beam.  This  kept  everybody  happy;  it 
meant  we  could  have  a  light  that  really  did  shine  all  the  way  around, 
and  that  it  wouldn’t  look  like  a  toy,  even  though  it  was  one.  It  also 
meant  that  we  had  something  to  amuse  the  summer  boatmen,  who  just 
went  wild  over  the  idea  of  having  something  to  salute  on  the  way  home, 
after  sunset.”  He  paused — she  was  looking  contrite.  “The  local  lovers 
weren’t  exactly  stricken  by  the  idea,  because  it  gave  them  an  excuse  to 
bring  a  new  girl  up  here  of  an  evening — the  lighthouse  couldn’t  do  much 
good,  but  it  certainly  didn’t  do  any  harm.” 

“Did  you  bring  your  girl  down  here?”  She  asked  it  very  casually, 
as  though  she  had  been  asking  the  time,  and  he  shook  his  head  and 
congratulated  himself  for  bringing  that  one  into  the  conversation.  Nice 
going,  Blabbermouth,  but  Missy  is  going  to  get  fooled  this  time.  “Oc¬ 
casionally,”  he  said,  as  though  he  had  been  assuring  her  that  it  was 
around  noon,  and  no  later;  “but  mostly  in  the  daytime.  I  sort  of  like 
this  place.  We  used  to  come  down  here  and  sit  on  the  rocks,  and  it  was 
kind  of  nice,  although  I  wouldn’t  care  to  make  a  career  of  it.” 

“Your  mother  told  me  you  were  out  on  a  date  last  night,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “Same  girl?” 

This  is  like  talking  to  the  district  attorney,  he  thought.  “No,  dif¬ 
ferent  girl.”  Different  girl  who  doesn’t  mean  a  damned  thing  to  me,  he 
thought.  “I  don’t  see  the  other  one  anymore.” 

“Are  you  sorry?”  That  was  good;  not  too  curious,  not  too  cloying, 
just  about  right.  He  gave  her  one  mark  for  tact. 

“Not  particularly,”  he  said  honestly.  “She  said  she  got  tired  of 
spending  every  summer  looking  at  the  lighthouse — I  don’t  have  an  awful 
lot  of  cash — but  I  suspect  she  was  a  little  tired  of  me.” 

“Okay,”  she  said;  “what  about  the  sea-captain?” 
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“Town-bum,”  he  reminded  her. 

“Sorry.  What  about  the  town-bum?  I  suppose  the  job  reformed 
him,  he  swore  off  the  bottle,  and  finally  saved  thirty-seven  men  during 
a  storm.”  She  laughed,  and. he  was  joining  in  when  she  continued. 
“Probably  saved  them  from  those  vicious  sharks  that  only  the  tourists 
can  see.”  She  gave  him  a  bright  look,  like  a  first-grader  with  his  home¬ 
work  done.  “Right?” 

“IPs  always  thirty-seven  men,  isn’t  it?  Never  thirty,  or  forty — al¬ 
ways  thirty-seven.”  He  could  not  understand  how  they  could  have  gotten 
so  friendly  so  fast.  “Anyway,  wrong.  You  go  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 
He’d  been  a  sop  too  long  to  reform.  His  only  alteration  consisted  of  a 
beard;  he  stopped  shaving  and  developed  this  scruffy  grey  growth  to 
go  with  the  bottle  he  brought  from  town  under  the  dory-seat  each  day. 
He  wasn’t  too  bright  anyway — he  was  pretty  nearly  over  the  line  into 
idiocy,  I  guess,  and  he  didn’t  have  too  much  to  work  with.  There  wasn’t 
any  reason  to  expect  reform,  and  none  came.  I  don’t  believe  he  even 
had  any  illusions  about  the  nobility  of  his  work;  he  got  paid  once  a 
month,  and  he  had  just  about  enough  sense  to  make  the  money  last,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  stay  loaded  all  the  time.  Most  likely  he  considered 
the  lighthouse  appointment  some  kind  of  gift  from  a  town  ashamed  to 
realize  how  meanly  it  had  treated  him  and  wanting  to  make  it  up  to 
him.  He  was  like  all  drunks :  dirty,  shiftless,  persecuted,  and  convinced 
that  the  world  owed  him  a  living.  I  guess  he  thought  he  had  finally 
gotten  it.” 

“I’m  disappointed,”  she  said;  “I  expected  something  inspiring.  I 
think  you  could  have  done  better.”  The  white  sweater  was  very  bright 
against  the  dark  rocks. 

“That’s  what  the  townspeople  thought — that  they  could  have  done 
better.  Half  the  time  he  forgot  to  turn  the  light  on,  and  some  people 
who  had  been  over  there  to  inspect  the  place  said  it  was  a  regular  sty. 
But  that  wasn’t  the  worst  of  it.” 

“There’s  more,”  she  marvelled,  shifting  so  that  her  shoulder  pressed 
against  his  chest,  and  he  had  to  move  so  that  he  could  breathe.  The 
whole  thing  left  us  about  where  we  were,  he  thought. 

“There’s  more,”  he  agreed.  “The  selectmen  were  willing  to  overlook 
his  drinking,  but  they  got  all  in  a  fret  when  he  went  and  married  a 
girl  from  town,  sixteen  years  old.” 

“Sixteen,”  she  said.  “How  old  was  he?” 

“Around  seventy.” 

“She  must  have  been  a  beauty.” 

Peggy’s  hair,  he  thought,  is  extremely  puzzling,  and  became  almost 
hypnotized  by  it,  so  that  he  momentarily  forgot  what  he  was  doing, 
and  it  took  the  touch  of  the  contented  wind  to  alert  him. 

“She  was  kind  of  pitiful,  actually,”  he  said,  when  he  had  gotten 
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his  wits  back.  “She  wasn’t  even  in  the  near-vicinity  of  idiocy — it  was 
all  she  could  do  to  dress  herself.” 

“Strange  there  should  be  two  of  them  in  one  town,”  Peggy  said. 
“Are  you  sure  you  ought  to  laugh  at  the  tourists?” 

“Let  me  finish.”  She  was  grinning  at  him.  “Any  more  sass  from 
you  and  there’ll  be  no  more  story-telling.” 

“Oh,  so  you’re  making  it  all  up.  I  knew  there  was  something  dis¬ 
honest  in  you ;  I  could  tell.” 

“Silence,  woman,  I  speak  the  truth.”  He  thought  it  very  strange 
that  they  should  know  each  other  so  well  so  quickly.  “It  wasn’t  only 
that  she  wasn’t  too  bright — seems  her  mother  had  never  been  one  to 
swear  by  good  morals,  and  as  a  result,  she  wasn’t  able  to  name  a  father 
for  the  girl,  or  so  she  claimed.  Anyway,  the  poor  fool  had  the  advantage 
of  being  illegitimate,  along  with  all  her  other  privileges.”  He  wanted 
to  see  what  effect  he  was  getting,  so  he  waited  for  a  moment,  but  noth¬ 
ing  came  from  Peggy.  He  was  about  to  begin  again  when  one  of  the 
gulls  left  the  lighthouse  and  dropped  toward  the  water,  and  he  started 
to  think  that  the  grace  and  flow  of  the  spinning  pursuit  was  going  to 
happen  again,  but  just  as  he  realized  that  he  did  not  want  it  to  occur 
again,  fearing  that  it  would  not  be  as  good  the  second  time,  the  bird 
cruised  out  of  the  dive  it  had  begun  and  flew  toward  them,  so  that 
it  passed  just  above  their  heads  and  got  smaller  behind  them.  Part 
way  through  the  salute,  a  feather  slipped  loose  from  its  wing  and 
fluttered  down  before  them  until  it  reached  the  tired  waves.  It  floated 
for  a  while,  and  they  watched  it  while  the  tendrils  spread  and  grew 
heavy  with  the  sea.  The  gull  flew  back  to  the  tower,  and  soon  there 
was  only  a  rainbow  of  oil  on  the  surface  where  the  feather  had  hit,  and 
a  dull  shadow  which  it  cast  on  the  way  to  the  bottom.  Across  the  sleep¬ 
ing  ocean  they  could  hear  the  trapped  gull  crying,  the  sounds  growing 
louder  and  softer  as  it  moved  toward  and  away  from  them,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  child,  jealous  of  its  brother’s  freedom.  They  did  not  speak 
for  a  while,  and  he  started  to  wonder,  insanely,  if  she  held  some  charm 
over  the  gulls  which  made  them  bow  and  perform  for  her.  It  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  he  collected  himself. 

“Well,  even  that  would  have  been  bearable,  if  the  mother  hadn’t 
been  quite  so  enthusiastic  about  her  profession,  but  as  it  was,  she  sort 
of  initiated  the  daughter  into  the  trade,  and  the  way  I  understand  it, 
she  used  to  take  the  kid  down  to  the  army  base  pretty  regularly  and 
allow  her  to  support  herself,  so  to  speak.” 

“That’s  awful,”  Peggy  said,  folding  her  arms  and  letting  the  words 
out  in  a  flurry,  so  that  he  could  see  that  she  was  getting  bored  with 
the  story.  “Couldn’t  they  do  anything  about  it?”  She  yawned.  “The 
authorities,  I  mean.” 
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Hold  your  horses,  Missy,  he  thought,  everything  doesn’t  always 
end  as  it’s  supposed  to.  “Well,  there  are  laws  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  no  one  filed  a  complaint.  The  people  in  the  state  offices  are  like 
everyone  else,  I  guess ;  they  don’t  look  for  work.” 

“So  the  lighthouse  keeper  married  her,  to  get  her  off  the  streets.” 
She  leaned  against  him  again,  but  he  did  not  move  at  all.  “At  least  he 
had  that  much  good  in  him.” 

“He  had  more  than  you  think,  more  than  anyone  thought;  the 
funny  part  of  it  was  that  he  didn’t  do  it  to  keep  her  off  the  streets — he 
did  it  because  he  heard  somebody  say  that  she  ought  to  be  in  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  he  thought  they  were  actually  going  to  do  it.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  cared  about  the  other  business,  if  he  even  knew  about  it — he 
just  didn’t  want  them  to  lock  her  up.” 

“Where  she  should  have  been  all  along,”  she  said. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.”  He  paused,  to  see  if  she  was  listen¬ 
ing,  but  she  didn’t  seem  too  excited  about  the  whole  thing.  “Anyway, 
that  started  a  lot  of  trouble.  Seems  that  a  lot  of  old  gossips  who  didn’t 
mind  having  the  girl  subject  herself  to  all  sorts  of  indignities  for 
money,  so  long  as  she  did  it  out  of  town,  of  course,  became  quite  excited 
and  outraged  when  they  discovered  that  she  was  legally  allowed  to  live 
with  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  for  nothing  more  than 
her  keep  and  protection.  Actually,  I  think  they  felt  it  dishonored  their 
lovely  harbor  to  have  those  two  unfortunates  living  in  the  middle  of 
it,  trying  to  grab  a  little  contentment.” 

“People  are  strange,”  she  observed. 

“Now  there  is  a  profound  statement,”  he  said.  “Did  you  develop 
that  theory  all  by  yourself?”  She  came  alive  then  and  smiled,  so  that 
he  was  encouraged. 

“Well,  anyway,  all  the  fuss  brought  the  state  officers  of  welfare  into 
the  picture,  and  if  virtuous  indignation  had  reigned  before  that,  utter 
chaos  came  after,  because  as  soon  as  they  started  digging  around,  they 
found  that  she  was  more  than  a  wife  to  old  Jacob — she  was  also  his 
natural  daughter.  There  wasn’t  any  doubt  but  that  the  mother  had  had 
at  least  a  reasonable  suspicion  concerning  the  identity  of  the  child’s 
father,  of  course,  but  she  had  been  a  little  reluctant  to  admit  her  liaison 
with  the  old  drunk.”  He  paused.  “It  all  came  out  in  the  wash,  at  any 
rate.” 

“What  a  sordid  little  place  you  have  here,”  Peggy  said,  stretching 
like  a  cat.  “Do  you  laugh  at  the  tourists  because  they’re  naive?” 

“It  wasn’t  so  funny,”  he  said.  “There  was  hell  to  pay.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  replied.  “I  didn’t  mean  to  sound  so  regal.  What 
happened  to  the  two  of  them?” 

“They  were  going  to  lynch  him.”  She  looked  rather  shocked  and 
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said  she  wasn’t  sure  but  that  she  ought  to  leave  while  there  was  still 
time.  “I  came  here  to  rest,”  she  said,  “not  to  join  mob  violence.” 

“Don’t  judge  us  too  hastily,”  he  said,  laughing.  “We  aren’t  really 
that  barbaric.  Almost  any  small  town  group  would  react  the  same  way, 
if  they  hadn’t  anything  else  to  think  about.  This  was  in  the  early  spring, 
remember,  and  the  townspeople  hadn’t  had  much  on  their  minds  all 
winter.  It  gave  them  a  chance  to  be  righteous,  and  most  people  like  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  was  just  fortunate  that  everyone  didn’t  give  way,  or 
there  might  have  been  some  real  damage  done.” 

“I  can  imagine,”  she  said,  without  sarcasm.  She  was  paying  close 
attention  to  him,  and  he  couldn’t  tell  whether  or  not  she  was  acting. 
“What  held  them  back,  or  who,  as  the  case  may  be?” 

“Strangely  enough,”  he  answered,  “my  mother.  It  sounds  about 
as  unlikely  as  anything  could  be,  but  it  happens  to  be  true.  The  main 
reason  they  didn’t  haul  them  off  the  island  and  put  him  in  a  noose  and 
her  in  the  funny-house  was  my  mother.”  She  was  studying  his  face, 
but  he  didn’t  notice  because  he  had  turned  to  face  the  shore.  “It  was 
right  over  there.  Most  of  the  people  had  walked  up  from  town  after 
supper,  getting  meaner  on  the  way  up.  By  the  time  they  had  reached 
our  house,  things  were  pretty  ugly,  and  there  were  enough  rabble- 
rousers  in  the  group  to  organize  things.  They  had  just  sent  people 
away  to  get  boats  when  my  mother  decided  she  had  seen  enough  from 
the  living-room  window  and  sent  me  to  get  my  father’s  old  lever-action. 
‘Load  it,’  she  said.  ‘Load  it  full.’  ”  He  stopped  again ;  there  wasn’t  any 
doubt  about  her  interest  at  that  point. 

“Well,”  Peggy  demanded,  sitting  away  from  him  and  staring  at 
his  face,  “what  then?” 

“Precisely  what  I  wondered  at  the  time — what  then?  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  the  people  were  stomping  around  out  in  the  street  and  march¬ 
ing  down  the  stairs  to  the  rocks.  Pretty  soon  they  would  come  up  again, 
and  someone  would  start  screaming  about  how  long  it  was  taking  to 
get  the  boats.  Men  were  grumbling  and  cursing  out  there,  and  women 
were  yapping  away,  getting  the  men  madder.  It  was  as  though  they 
had  all  been  sick,  cross-infecting  each  other.”  He  stopped,  just  to  tease 
her,  but  she  wouldn’t  bite.  His  own  remembered  excitement  must  have 
communicated  itself  to  her — she  wasn’t  worried  that  he  would  stop,  but 
she  was  interested,  he  knew  that. 

“It  was  quite  a  sight,  even  more  impressive  outdoors.  We  went  out 
onto  the  porch,  my  mother  dressed  in  a  windbreaker  that  belonged  to 
me  and  said  Lighthouse  Keepers  on  the  front — I  got  it  for  football  at 
the  regional  school — and  I  carrying  that  damned  rifle,  half-hoping  I’d 
get  to  shoot  somebody,  half-hoping  I  wouldn’t  have  to  learn  whether  or 
not  I  had  the  guts.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  us — they  were  all 
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facing  the  water,  and  they  weren’t  shouting  any  more.  They  had  gotten 
over  that,  and  the  quiet  was  much  worse  than  the  bellowing  had  been. 
It  looked  like  a  bad  night.” 

“Stop  stalling  and  get  to  it,”  she  said.  “What  happened?”  He  was 
about  to  answer  when  she  stopped  him  again.  “What  about  the  old  man? 
Hadn’t  he  heard  about  this?” 

“Heard  about  it?  I’ll  say  he  had.  He  had  gotten  the  light  going 
around  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  sun  set,  he  had  revved  up 
the  motors,  or  something,  so  that  the  fool  thing  was  spinning  about 
three  times  faster  than  it  should  have.  He  had  a  rusty  old  shotgun  out 
there,  and  he’d  managed  to  load  it  up ;  every  so  often  he’d  fire  a  barrel 
toward  the  land,  and  that  would  set  the  gulls  to  screaming  and  flying 
around.  They  looked  like  bats,  criss-crossing  through  the  light.  The 
pellets  barely  made  it  to  the  shore,  of  course,  but  we  could  hear  them 
spanking  off  the  stones,  and  the  people  were  getting  angrier  each  time 
he  fired.  The  girl  had  gone  berserk  out  there,  not  that  I  blame  her 
particularly,  and  she  was  crying  and  shrieking  right  along  with  the 
gulls.  Yes  indeed,  it  was  quite  an  evening.” 

She  was  going  to  urge  him  on  again,  but  he  caught  his  breath  and 
the  edge  of  his  memory  and  kept  right  on  going.  “In  the  midst  of  all  of 
this,  we  went  marching  out  onto  the  porch  and  my  mother  let  out  a 
shout  much  too  big  for  a  woman  her  size.  ‘Fire  the  damned  gun,’  she 
said,  shocking  me  a  little,  because  my  mother  just  doesn’t  swear,  and 
I  let  go  with  a  shot  that  went  over  their  heads  but  came  close  enough 
so  they  knew  there  was  action  to  the  rear,  too.  As  soon  as  they  turned 
around,  she  started  talking,  and  when  some  of  them  started  to  com¬ 
plain  and  wanted  to  get  on  with  it,  she  just  shouted  them  down.”  He 
paused.  “She  wasn’t  really  saying  much,  but  it  kept  them  busy,  and 
that  was  enough  for  a  while  anyway,  because  she  figured  they  would  cool 
off  if  they  waited  long  enough. 

“Just  about  when  I  thought  she  was  going  to  win,  the  men  arrived 
with  the  boats,  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  started  to  walk  away  from 
her.  That  was  when  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  my  big  chance.  ‘Wally,’ 
she  said,  ‘shoot  the  first  man  who  goes  down  those  stairs.’  Well,  I  don’t 
for  the  life  of  me  know  why  they  didn’t  stop  and  think  and  realize  that 
I  wasn’t  going  to  shoot  anyone,  but  they  were  so  steamed  up  that  they 
must  have  thought  she  was  in  the  same  condition,  and  didn’t  even  con¬ 
sider  that  she  might  have  been  bluffing.  I  had  the  rifle  swinging  back 
and  forth  over  them,  and  they  kind  of  stopped  in  their  tracks,  griped  a 
little,  and  stood  still.  ‘That’s  better,’  she  said,  and  went  on  talking.  They 
never  did  get  out  there  that  night,  although  we  had  to  threaten  them 
once  more  before  they  went  home.”  He  was  musing  again,  but  he  came 
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to  quickly.  “I  was  pretty  proud  of  my  mother  that  night,”  he  said. 
“We  got  a  medal  for  that,  from  the  governor,  yet.” 

“You  had  a  right  to  be  proud,”  Peggy  said,  clasping  her  hands  over 
her  knees.  “What  happened  then?”  She  smiled  when  she  said  it.  “Do  I 
sound  like  a  parrot,  saying  the  same  line  over  and  over?” 

“I  know  so  few  parrots,”  he  said,  “that  it’s  hard  for  me  to  judge. 
However,  I  don’t  mind.”  He  became  serious  again.  “Nothing  much  came 
after  that,  as  far  as  the  townspeople  were  concerned.  When  they  had 
cooled  off,  no  one  could  think  of  anything  legal  to  do,  and  they  decided 
to  let  the  state  take  its  time  and  do  whatever  it  intended  to  do.” 

“So  they  put  her  in  an  institution  and  him  in  jail.” 

“Wrong  again,”  he  said,  smiling  lightly.  “They  couldn’t  have  put 
him  in  jail  even  if  they  had  wanted  to;  what  had  he  done,  except  to 
fire  a  few  rounds  of  bird-shot  at  some  people  who  wanted  to  hang  him? 
Nothing  wrong  with  that.  He  was  drunk  at  the  time,  of  course,  but  no 
prosecutor  in  the  country  could  put  him  away  for  that. 

“But  that  doesn’t  matter  anyway,  because  the  authorities  were  too 
late.”  He  wanted  very  much  to  touch  her  hair,  but  did  not.  “The  old 
man,  soak  though  he  may  have  been,  was  too  much  for  them.  Two  days 
after  the  big  riot,  the  town  awoke  and  found  them  gone,  to  misquote 
someone  or  other.  They  disappeared  in  the  dory,  and  they  haven’t  been 
seen  since.” 

“Without  a  word,  I  suppose.”  She  looked  very  disappointed. 

“Not  exactly.  This  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  I  know,  but  I  had 
a  chance  to  talk  to  him  the  day  after  the  lynching-bee.”  She  was  smiling 
and  he  thought  she  disbelieved  him.  “It’s  true,”  he  said,  trying  to  make 
sure  she  was  accepting  it.  She  nodded.  “You  worry  too  much  about  how 
people  are  taking  you,”  she  observed.  “Could  be,”  he  answered  casually, 
thinking  that  she  could  not  have  been  closer  to  the  truth. 

“Anyway,  I  was  pretty  excited  after  all  of  that  furor,  and  since  I 
had  spent  the  night  tossing  back  and  forth,  I  got  up  early  and  moped 
around  the  house  for  a  while  before  I  came  over  here.  He  was  walking 
around  on  the  beach,  and  he  had  that  musket  with  him ;  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  get  it  for  sure.  I  guess  he  must  have  recognized  me,  or  maybe 
he  didn’t  care  who  it  was  and  simply  had  to  talk  to  somebody,  whether 
they  wanted  to  hang  him  or  not. 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  what  you’d  call  pleasant,  talking  to  him  up  close 
like  that.  He  hadn’t  washed  for  some  time,  and  his  breath  smelled  as 
though  he  hadn’t  cleaned  his  teeth  in  weeks.  There  was  all  kind  of 
refuse  in  his  beard,  and  his  body  stunk;  that’s  the  only  way  I  can  put 
it.  He  stunk.  He  couldn’t  speak  too  clearly,  the  whiskey  years,  I  suppose, 
and  I  had  to  lean  over  to  hear  him.  It  was  like  sticking  your  nose  into 
the  smoke  from  burning  garbage.” 
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“Do  you  have  to  be  so  graphic  ?”  She  was  wincing  at  the  description, 
and  he  wished  that  he  had  not  told  her  so  much  about  the  old  tramp,  but 
had  described  the  morning  instead.  He  could  have  told  her  all  about 
the  curtain-ruffle  fog  which  never  seems  to  change  its  position,  but 
merely  allows  the  earth  to  revolve  under  it,  so  that  it  is  at  first  over 
the  water,  and  later  over  the  land,  and  finally  strikes  the  base  of  the 
sea-wall  and  piles  up  in  a  heap  on  the  stones,  where  it  dissolves.  He 
could  have  told  her  how  the  sun  rose,  as  though  it  had  been  hauled  into 
position  by  a  great,  creaking  winch,  and  how  it  was  cool  and  soft  there 
in  the  early  spring.  Well,  it  was  too  late  then. 

“I  just  wanted  you  to  know  what  it  was  like,’'  he  apologized,  and 
she  smiled  and  said  that  it  was  all  right. 

“It  was  the  strangest  thing  I  have  ever  heard.  He  wanted  to  tell 
me  how  he  felt,  and  why  he  had  done  what  he  had  done,  and  he  didn't 
have  the  words  for  it.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  she  was  his  daughter,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  put  her  in  jail,  and  that  he  didn't  want  them 
to  do  it.  That  was  why  he  had  married  her,  so  that  she  would  have  a 
home  and  wouldn’t  be  put  away  as  an  orphan.  That’s  why  I  don't  think 
he  knew  about  what  her  mother  had  done  to  her;  if  he  did,  it  hadn’t 
registered.  ‘They  put  her  away,’  he  said,  over  and  over,  ‘They  put  her 
away.  So  I  marry.  But  I  never,  you  know,  I  never  touch  her.  I  never  .  .  .’ 

“It  was  just  plain  awful.  He  was  trying  so  hard  to  tell  me  what 
he  had  on  his  mind — he  wanted  me,  or  somebody,  to  understand  that 
the  marriage  had  never  been  consummated — and  he  had  nothing  but 
dirt  to  describe  what  he  meant.  He  hated  the  thought  of  it,  but  he  must 
have  considered  it  very  important  that  I  know  precisely  what  he  felt, 
'and  that  was  enough  to  make  him  say  it.  It  hit  him  like  a  rock;  he 
seemed  to  sag,  and  he  walked  away  from  me  with  his  head  down.  I  al¬ 
most  cried. 

“Can  you  imagine  that?  I  almost  cried  for  the  old  man.  Here  was 
this  old  drunk,  trying  so  desperately  to  defend  honor  that  had  long  ago 
been  destroyed,  failing  when  he  tried  to  do  the  only  decent  thing  he  had 
probably  ever  attempted.  It  was  the  most  jarring  thing  I  have  ever 
been  through,  and  so  help  me  God,  it  was  beautiful.” 

Peggy  nodded  once  or  twice,  quickly,  and  then  they  both  looked 
away  from  each  other  and  toward  the  lighthouse,  where  the  gulls  were 
sleeping.  “The  poor  man,”  she  said,  in  a  whisper  that  lived  just  long 
enough  to  reach  him,  “the  poor  man.” 

“They  went  away  that  night,”  he  said,  looking  off  toward  the  light¬ 
house  and  letting  his  voice  grow  soft  again.  “During  the  time  when 
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everyone  else  was  in  bed,  they  took  the  dory  and  went  out  to  sea.  They 
left  the  light  burning  and  revolving,  senselessly  spinning  the  beam  into 
the  night,  calling  ships  that  were  not  there  into  a  harbor  which  they 
never  used;  the  only  ones  who  could  have  seen  it  were  Jacob  and  the 
girl,  and  they  were  going  away.  Someone  went  over  the  next  day,  when 
they  noticed  the  light  going  during  the  daytime,  and  they  said  the 
house  was  full  of  food  and  clothes;  everything  they  had  was  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  it  had  all  been  cleaned  up  and  set  in  order.” 

“And  that  was  the  end  of  it?”  She  had  gotten  quiet  also.  “They 
never  came  back?” 

“Never.  No  one  knows  where  they  went,  although  I  suspect  he 
would  have  told  me,  if  he  had  not  found  the  first  part  of  his  story  so 
difficult  to  tell.  One  thing’s  sure;  if  they  didn’t  get  where  they  were 
going  inside  of  thirty-six  hours,  they  never  got  there — there  was  a 
northeaster  the  next  day,  and  it  swept  the  ocean  clean.  He  was  no  sea- 
captain,  either.” 

“Do  you  think  the  storm  got  them?”  She  was  watching  the  gulls 
dance  on  the  tower  railing,  and  her  voice  came  back  to  him  over  her 
shoulder.  He  took  a  long  time  answering. 

“No,  I  don’t.  I  think  he  took  her  out  to  sea  and  killed  her.  Most 
likely  he  drowned  himself,  afterward,  and  he  must  have  swamped  the 
boat  and  used  chains  or  something  to  keep  it  down,  because  the  tides 
bring  everything  in  here,  and  if  he  had  not  weighted  it,  we  would  have 
found  it.  No,  I  don’t  think  the  storm  got  them.” 

The  wind  stood  up  and  stretched  over  the  harbor,  and  the  lighthouse 
door  slammed  wearily  against  the  frame.  “That  door  was  warped  in 
a  later  storm,”  he  said,  “It’s  been  slamming  ever  since,  for  more  than 
two  years.  Someone  tried  to  pull  it  down  a  while  ago,  but  they  didn’t 
have  much  luck — it’s  a  steel  door,  and  it  looks  like  it  will  be  banging  for 
a  long  time  to  come.” 

“They  never  hired  anyone  to  run  the  lighthouse,  after  that?”  She 
had  turned  around  again,  and  was  facing  him. 

“They  didn’t  even  consider  it,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  guess  they  figured 
no  one  would  want  the  job.” 

“Why?  Is  the  tower  haunted?” 

“Not  by  ghosts,”  he  said,  smiling,  “just  by  gulls  looking  for  a 
place  to  sleep.”  He  was  serious  again,  almost  immediately.  “It  isn’t 
that  they  think  the  place  is  haunted.  It’s  just  that  it  was  sort  of  a  joke 
anyway,  in  a  mercenary  kind  of  way.  They  got  it  to  amuse  people,  so 
that  more  of  them  would  come  and  bring  their  boats  to  Martin’s  Light, 
and  when  something  happened  to  make  everything  serious  again,  they 
were  a  little  ashamed  of  themselves.  Not  that  the  lighthouse  had  much 
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to  do  with  it;  it  was  just  that  everything  seemed  spoiled,  and  they 
didn’t  want  to  be  reminded  of  what  they  had  done,  each  evening  as 
the  sun  goes  down.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  after  that,  and  he  thought  she  was 
thinking  about  what  he  had  told  her.  The  wind  brushed  over  them 
softly,  lying  to  them,  saying  that  the  summer  was  not  really  over.  She 
did  not  say  what  he  had  expected. 

“Walt,”  she  spoke  very  slowly,  as  though  putting  things  together 
as  she  went  along,  “I’m  going  to  cheat  you.”  She  did  not  give  him  a 
chance  to  say  anything.  “I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  about  myself,  and 
I’m  not  even  going  to  tell  you  why,  because  you  already  know.”  She 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and  he  was  quickly  uncomfortable.  “I’m 
sorry,  Walt,”  she  said,  “I’d  like  to  say  I  didn’t  intend  to  play  games  with 
you,  but  I  would  be  lying.  I  guess  I  was  pretending  all  the  time.” 

I  guess  you  were,  he  thought,  but  so  was  I.  “That’s  okay,”  he 
answered,  “no  one  else  ever  calls  me  Walt,  either.  It’s  always  been 
Wally.” 

She  stood  up  slowly,  and  he  rose  beside  her  and  held  her  arm  while 
they  walked  back  along  the  breakwater.  “Don’t  be  angry,”  she  pleaded, 
and  he  was  mildly  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  won  even  while  he 
was  losing. 

“I’m  not,”  he  said ;  “I  was  pretending  too.” 

When  they  reached  the  grey  stairs,  she  held  his  arm  and  sort  of 
jumped,  lightly,  onto  the  step,  and  when  he  started  to  come  after  her, 
she  looked  down  on  him  and  said:  “Stay  here,  Walt,  you  don’t  need  to 
come.” 


“All  right,”  he  said,  relieved  because  he  had  not  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  farewells.  So  near  and  yet  so  far,  he  thought,  and  yet  I 
am  not  sorry. 

“Would  you  do  me  a  favor?”  she  asked,  with  a  little  of  the  easy 
friendliness  creeping  back  into  her  voice. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “what  did  you  have  in  mind?” 

“If  they  ever  come  back,”  she  said,  smiling  a  little  at  the  pettiness 
of  the  request,  “will  you  drop  me  a  card  and  tell  me?” 

“Yes,  but  they  won’t.  Besides,  I  don’t  have  your  address.” 

“It’s  on  the  register,”  she  said.  “You  can  find  it  there,”  and  each 
of  them  knew  that  he  would  never  look,  no  more  than  he  would  ever 
have  occasion  to  look. 
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If  he  had  not  turned  his  back  and  begun  walking  down  the  stones 
of  the  shore,  he  would  have  seen  her  climbing  slowly  up  the  trembling 
stairs,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  was  thinking  of  what  he  had 
done  that  day,  and  of  what  he  had  remembered.  He  was  seeing  a  woman 
pray  for  her  husband  with  tears,  and  before  that  he  had  seen  a  lobster 
boat  ride  out  to  scold  a  tardy  sun.  He  was  seeing  a  girl  who  had  become 
tired  of  the  place  on  the  rocks,  and  had  said  so,  and  a  woman  who  had 
thought  that  she  was  loved  there,  and  found  she  did  not  want  to  be. 
He  had  glimpsed,  somewhere  between,  an  old  man  patrolling  the  beach 
against  an  early-spring  fog,  and  losing  his  war,  and  suddenly  he  was 
seeing  none  of  these  things,  but  only  the  gulls.  The  cries  came  weakly 
to  him  from  the  tower  where  the  bird  was  trapped,  and  they  blotted 
out  the  crash  of  the  twisted  door.  He  could  see  the  gull  flashing  silver 
over  the  green-silver  sea,  and  he  could  watch  the  bird  fly  over  them 
and  lose  a  feather,  which  had  dropped  light  in  front  of  them  and  had 
slowly  gone  under,  leaving  only  a  rare,  circular  rainbow.  The  world, 
he  thought,  it  is  full  of  gulls,  and  he  saw  them  cold  and  gleaming  over 
Archangel  and  sun-warm  over  Alexandria,  sky-grey  near  London  and 
morning-bright  down  near  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan,  where  the 
ships  come  in.  He  could  see  them  escorting  a  boat  which  had  no  food 
for  them,  crying  for  a  death  which  had  no  meaning  for  them,  and  when 
he  recalled  how  they  smashed  the  shells  on  the  rocks,  he  did  not  curse 
them  for  their  filth.  Never  mind  that,  he  thought,  remember  only  the 
whiteness,  and  the  feathery  swoop  for  the  fish.  Then  he  laughed  to 
himself.  I  understand  the  gulls,  he  thought ;  it  is  the  wind  which  troubles 
me.  It  was  the  same  wind  which  brought  him  the  futile,  bitter  sounds 
of  the  imprisoned  gull;  without  the  wind,  its  cries  would  not  have  been 
enough. 
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